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THE NEW PLAYS 


Les Fréres Karamazov is a long, power- 
ful and intensely pessimistic play from 
Dostoievski’s novel, acted with great skill 
by Copeau and his company of French 
players. (Theatre du Vieux Colombier.) 


Triumph and, Peace, the new symphony 
by Yamada, Tokio’s symphony conductor, 
is splendid. Yamada is clever, scholarly 
and dynamic, and his music is melodic and 
structurally sound. (Carnegie Hall.) 


Mis’ Nelly of N’Orleans. A picturesque 
creole comedy that gives Mrs. Fiske an 
opportunity to display her irrepressible 
youthfulness. (Henry Miller’s Theater.) 


Pelleas and Melisande. This is Maeter- 
linck’s season. Three of his going at the 
same time in New York, one as opera, one 
in English, and one in the original, played 
with simplicity and sad sincerity at the 
Theatre du Vieux Colombier. 


Marie Cahill’s spontaneity and fresh 
humor liven up a familiar rural setting, 
and make of the much used material in 
Just Around the Corner a thoroly enjoy- 
able play. (Longacre Theater. ) 


Three significant and excellently present- 
ed plays by. Lord Dunsany, and an inter- 
lude, comprize Stuart Walker’s second bill. 
The Golden Doom is a well done satire, but 
King Argemines and the Gods of the Moun- 
tain are more forceful and more liberally 
supplied with Dunsany’s blend of poetry 
and humor. (Punch and Judy Theater.) 


Victor Herbert’s music gives distinction 
to The Velvet Lady, a musical comedy that 
blends the usual ingredients with unusual 
skill. (New Amsterdam Theater.) 


Good Morning, Judge. A jolly, dashing, 
English musical comedy, full of- clever 
jokes and excellent dancing. As a supposed- 
ly sedate English magistrate George Has- 
sell is exceptionally good. (Shubert Thea- 
ter.) 


The presentation for the first time of 
Massenet’s Cleopatre gave the Chicago 
Opera Company an opportunity for a series 
of magnificent and artistic stage pictures 
and the display of the sinuosities of Rus- 
sian dancers. It was another triumph for 
the dramatic genius of Mary Garden in the 
portrayal of the Serpent of the Nile. Anna 
Fitziu in the title role of Jsabeau gave an 
especially fine performance, and Yvonne 
Gall as Toinette in Le Chemineau played 
with great skill and much personal charm. 
Mystie and appealingly artistic, Pelleas 
and Melisande showed Mary Garden in her 
most famous role, well supported by an ex- 
cellent cast. This second New York season 
of the Chicago Opera Company is being 
supported with well deserved appreciation 
and enthusiasm, for the performances are 
of uniform high quality. 
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NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 


efficiency. Official organ of the 


The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 

ine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


E. W. Howre—-Remember the week day 
and keep it busy. 

Kurt E1sNErR—Bolshevism is the most 
terrible insanity of our times. 


Ex-Crown PrincE—Allied and Ameri- 
can papers unfairly depict me as deficient. 


Henry VAN DyKe—America is a peace 
loving nation of fighting men and women. 


Harry H. Merrick—At heart all men 
of brains seek to dominate to the absolute 
limit of their power. 


VICE-PRESIDENT MarsvaLtt—Our coun- 
try is not an international boarding house 
nor an Anarchist café. 


GirFrorD Prncnot—Farmers are more 
likely to be right on any public question 
than any other body of men. 


Wituram H. Tart—One of the things 
that parents have to recognize is the re- 
production in their offspring of their own 
faults. 


CHANCELLOR EBERT--We have done for- 
ever with princes and nobles by the grace 
of God. We will be an empire of truth and 
justice. 

RIcHMOND TEMPLE—President Wilson's 
speeches and personality have influenced 
more people than any other man that has 
lived since Christ. 


Arsa B, JoHNsSON—We in the United 
States are slow to make up our minds that 
an annoyance has attained to the stature of 
an evil and is worth ending. 


SEcRETARY LANE—Political machinery, 
like all other machinery, is» a dream first 
and then passes thru phases of valueless 
crudeness to phases of perfect utility. 

Epitor J. W. Rosertson Scott—There 
are well-meaning people who would set 
about the work of interpretation between 
Japan and the West by telling only the 
best things about their fellow-countrymen 
and unblushingly hiding the rest. 


Maxmm Gorki—The cultural creative 
work of the Russian Labor Government, 
which is going on under the most difficult 
conditions and requires heroic exertions, is 
now about to have a scope and a form 
which have hitherto been unknown in the 
history of mankind. 


CAPITAL COPT 


Approximately 4,000,000 officers and men 
of the army and navy are insured with the 
United States Government for a total of 
almost thirty-seven billion dollars. 


Maximum prices for goods for domestic 
consumption have been fixed by the Danish 
Government as one method of giving relief 
from the advancing cost of living. 


It is estimated that at least as many per- 
sons thruout the world died of influenza in 
the recent epidemic as were killed during 
four years of war in the armies of the 
Allies. 


The United States Employment Service, 
Department of Labor, is organizing a 
Junior Section for the 14 per cent of the 
country’s workers who are between sixteen 
and twenty-one years old. 
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Setting a Candle to Catch a Thief 


6 pt pene air that filters through the brick-enclosing walls 
of boilers, costs industrial America many thousands of 
dollars each year because such leakage “cools” the fire, kills 
draft and therefore wastes coal to the extent of thousands of 
tons in the national aggregate. 


Yet, just as the detection of such leaks is easy (see 
note under picture), so is the remedy simple; but 
it is simple largely through the pioneer work of 
Johns-Manville in its practical contributions to boiler- 
furnace improvement. 


Through a complete line of products listed below, 
Johns-Manville can assure plants of new standards 
of heat saving in the boiler-room; standards that met 
and satisfied the Government during the coal crisis 
just past, when tons of fuel were saved and many 
hours of shut-downs averted—at a consequent in- 
crease in factory production. 


Seldom has conservation been better served by 
Johns-Manville than in this branch of its service. 


And it can be predicted that the products listed be- 
low, and the expert knowledge of their application, 
will be of as great service to the nation in this 
present period of post-war readjustment as they 
were during the war. 
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Because to the progressive plant, conservation has 
become permanently a national obligation, as well 
as a business expedient. 

H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 63 Large Cities 















These Johns-Manville Products 


save fuel in boiler-rooms: ATS frame, over which is fastened a square of 
High Temperature (Refractory) Jouns cardboard having a small aperture at its center, is 
‘ements for boiler settings. ANVILLE pressed against a boiler wall and the edgestemporarily but 


completely sealed by some plastic material. It is obvious 
that any leakage in the part of the boiler wall covered by this 
frame, will immediately be detected by the inrush of air at 
the small aperture in thecenter of the cardboard, conse- 
quently, a candle flame held to this aperture will be sucked 
inward, thus immediately revealing the fact that there is 
an infiltration of air through the boiler wall, which means 


Aertite Boiler Wall Coating for SERVICE 
boiler wall exteriors. 

Monolithic Baffle Walls —tight, 
durable, easy to install; prevent 
short circuiting of hot gases. 

Asbestos Sheets and Blocks for in- 






COVER 


Through — 






sulating hot surfaces; Insulat- 
ing Cements, 

Heat Insulations for steam and 
hot water piping. 

Steam Traps. 

Sea Ring Packing—eliminates un- 
necessary friction between rod 
or plunger and packing. 








fuel waste. 





Thousands of tons of coal have been saved by preventing 
boiler wall leakage and by similar corrective measures at 
and around the boiler furnace. 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
that keeps the heat where u belongs 


A complete service in this department of engineering was 
one of the important contributions made by Johns-Manville 
during the fuel crisis, 























CEMENTS 
that make boiler wails leak-proof 
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Serves in Conservation 





ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 


PACKINGS 


that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 
FIRE 
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PLENIPOTENTIARIES TO THE PEOPLE 


have been spent by foreign countries in the educa- 

tion of the American people. It was an education 
calculated to remedy one of the recognized faults of Ameri- 
cans, namely, their lack of interest in other lands. The 
United States is now called upon to cast a deciding vote 
as to the reorganization of Europe and the redelineation 
of the map of the world. How much less competent we would 
be for this delicate duty if it had not been for the deluge 
of literature from the nationalities whose fate is in our 
hands. The spokesmen for the Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Jugo- 
Slavs, Lithuanians, Greeks, Italians, Jews, Finns, Albanians, 
Armenians, Syrians and Irish have argued their case be- 
fore the free forum of America and given us an insight 
into international relations that could not have been gained 
in any other way. Not all of us can travel around the 
world and none of us can know all languages. When there- 
fore we can have this indispensable information brought 
to us free of charge, should we stop our ears and shut our 
eyes? 

Yet that is what some folks propose to do. A bill is to 
be introduced into Congress to prohibit foreign propaganda 
and advertising of all sorts. This would virtually establish 
a perpetual censorship more stringent than that now pre- 
vailing. It would be a deadly blow at the League of Nations, 
for any such association must rest upon mutual under- 
standing. It is in direct contrariety to the President’s prin- 
ciple of open diplomacy, for it would prevent the argu- 
ment of international questions before the jury of the whole 
people by the authorized advocates of the opposing claim- 
ants. We should take it as an honor, as it certainly is a 
privilege, to have received the representatives of the vari- 
ous nations who have been coming to us. We are glad that 
France thought it worth while to send over such men as 
Joffre and Viviani, Bergson and Tardieu; Italy such men 
as Marconi and Nitti, and England such men as Balfour 
and Northcliffe, Gilbert Murray and Bishop Gore. There 
have been thousands of such distinguished visitors in Amer- 
ica during the war, some commissioned by their govern- 
ments, some sent by foreign associations, some invited by 


Di the last four years many millions of dollars 
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American organizations, some coming at their own expense, 
but all bringing us useful information and broadening our 
point of view. Even the propaganda of the German Gov- 
ernment in the first two years of the war had its value. It 
corrected some of the absurdities in the cables that we got 
at first and it exposed the weakness of the German cause. 
The American people felt that if so able a man as Dern- 
burg could not make out a better case than he did, his 
country must be in the wrong, but if they had been pre- 
vented by law from learning the German side they would 
rightly have been reluctant to decide against it. 

The old idea of diplomacy was to send an ambassador to 
live near some court from which he could transmit what 
gossip he gathered in secret messages to his government. 
The new idea is to send a journalist to explain to the people 
what his nation thinks, wants and means to do. The inter- 
national organizations for the promotion of science, re- 
ligion, commerce, education, labor interests and social rela- 
tions are the cement that holds the world together. Such 
official, semi-official and unofficial agencies as the Italy- 
America Society, the American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
the Japan Society, the Pilgrims Society, the Church Peace 
Union, the League of Free Nations Association, the East 
and West News Bureau, the Far Eastern News Bureau, the 
Pan-American Union, the Australian Commission, the Jugo- 
Slav Information Bureau, the Czecho-Slovak Board, the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Foreign Press Service, 
and many others are all useful to the United States in dis- 
seminating information and presenting diverse views, and 
it would be a pity to have their activities in any wise pre- 
vented or restricted. The splendid propaganda carried on 
by the United States Government in Allied, neutral and 
enemy countries did much to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion and prepare the way for a durable peace. It 
would therefore be absurd for Congress to pass a law 
against such propaganda in America, as tho it were an 
improper governmental function. Still worse would it be 
to attempt to check or control the exchange of thought thru 
the unofficial news agencies and international associations. 
Don’t put blinders on Uncle Sam. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF CHAOS 


reconstructors of worlds, political, legal, industrial, 

and miscellaneous, have fed our hopes during the 
sorry days of bloodshed and destruction, it is discouraging 
to discover, now that the war is over, that no reconstruction 
worth mentioning is under way anywhere and that, instead 
of any decently ordered effort to that end, we descry in daily 
events little more than a resolution of human society into 
primeval chaos. 


A FTER all the noble words with which the prophetic 


The Bolshevist anarchism in Russia, Germany and else- 
where is doubtless the most tragic phase of our madness 
and ineptitude, but it is by no means the most humiliating 
or the most discouraging. Much can be forgiven to ignorant 
men in desperate need, especially if they are tempera- 
mentally dreamy, sentimental and prone to the auto-intox- 
ications of fanaticism. No such forgiveness can be extended 
to peoples enlightened, sophisticated and boastfully prac- 
tical. The people of the United States, we assume, belong 








CARTOON COMMENT 


MORE ABOUT THE BOLSHEVIKI 











A FIGHT 
FOR LIFE 
The cartoon be- 
low is an Eng- 
lish comment on 
Bolshevism, re- 
published from 
the London 
“News of the 
World.” The 
pack of Bolshe- 
vik wolves have 
leaped upon the 
overturned 
sled of Rus- 
sia and the 
driver and 
horses are hard 
put to it to de- 
fend themselves 
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“JOIN ME? Wea: \ BaD eB Niaiyaperese j LEV? BY THe 
The spree of lawlessness a AN \e \\S By HS . E- Y, RECEDING WAVE 
that characterizes  cer- - S Hf,’ : > The tentacles of Bol- 
tain phases of Bolshe- shevism seem reaching 
vism is graphically pre- out to devour the land 
sented in the cartoon : in this cartoon by 
above by Nelson Hard- \ Ss Pp res / 7, Knott republished 
ing, from the “Brook- ee or Ee Z Z from the “Dallas News” 
lyn Daily Eagle” 
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CAN HE TIP IT OVER? FRIGHTENED OF A MOUSE 


A cartoon by Kirby in the “New York World” that sees Bol- A more optimistic view of Bolshevik dangers and their menace 
shevism trying to undermine the foundations of civilization to world powers, drawn by Orr in the “Chicago Tribune” 
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in this latter class, and if we are failing miserably to make 
good in the discharge of the most obvious duties confront- 
ing us in these days of disintegration, we can hardly expect 
to be judged leniently by those who are to suffer by our 
failure, or to keep our own self respect. 

The facts then, or some of them, appear to be these: 
First, the National Government has been mueh too precipi- 
tate in demobilizing its own departmental and clerical staffs. 
Men responsible for successfully putting thru the tremen- 
dous task of organizing our military and naval forces and 
getting our army overseas, creating supplies of munitions, 
conserving and distributing food, and a thousand other 
auxiliary materials and services of war, and who have be- 
come reasonably well acquainted with their jobs, have been 
permitted to throw them up and hasten back to private op- 
portunities in civil life. Some one in the Administration 
should have had the wisdom and the authority to say per- 
emptorily in the words of Paul on a critical occasion, “Ex- 
cept these abide by the ship, ye cannot be saved.” Instead, 
offices of pivotal importance have been turned over to a 
succession of underlings of lower and lower rank, and work 
that should have been performed intelligently, faithfully 
and thoroly has either been dropt and forgotten, or half 
done, or worse. 

For example, an untold amount of needless: mental an- 
guish has been inflicted upon the families of our soldiers, 
killed, wounded and missing, thru the disgrazeful failure 
of the War Department to record and transmit the simplest 
information. Apparently the card catalog has not been kept 
up, and the department itself is even unable to answer its 
own questions in thousands of individual cases. Day by day 
men are returning on the transports and rejoining their 
families or, from hospital wards getting word to them, 
while Washington is perfunctorily replying to appeals for 
information that these men are missing or probably dead 
or in hospitals not located. Failure quite as bad is day by 
day reported from reception hospitals on this side of the 
water. Multiplying instances are coming to light of men 
brought from boats without adequate clothing, of convales- 
cents having the use of their legs and able to walk who 
can’t get out of doors for much needed exercize because they 
have no shoes, and of numerous other negligences of like 
kind. The Government had ample time to anticipate all re- 
quirements in these cases, and ample appropriations of tax- 
payers’ money to meet the situation. 

Turning to industrial and commercial matters, the de- 
partments at Washington knew in advance how tremendous 
would be the problem of readjusting war contracts, upon 
the cessation of hostilities. The good name and the self re- 
spect of the nation demand that these readjustments should 
on the one hand deal justly with contractors, and on the 
other hand protect the national treasury against dishonesty, 
extortion and graft. It is a task requiring ability of the 
highest order, good judgment, firmness, consideration and 
tact. It is not being handled by men of such qualifications. 
On the contrary, executive heads competent to handle it 
have returned or are day by day returning to civil life, and 
men left in charge, who may be thoroly honest and well in- 
tentioned, are nevertheless lacking in the experience de- 
manded for such work. 

Yet more serious has been and will be the failure to han- 
dle properly the demobilization problem as it affects indus- 
try and social order. Every man in camp on this side of the 
water or brought back from Europe should have been or 
should be returned to the address from which he was in- 
ducted into the service, expenses paid, and ordered to report 
there to a properly constituted authority, unless he could 
show that he had a job awaiting him elsewhere, in which 
case he should be or have been sent to that job and there 
ordered to report. If the draft boards could have been kept 
intact (and we believe that they could have been) they 
should have been constituted the authority to which dis- 





charged men should report and either the boards or some’ 
other community center or council should have been made 
responsible for exerting every possible effort to get the men 
into self supporting employments. 

Obviously the thing that has happened has been a precipi- 
tate abandonment of all those principles of organized co- 
operation between the Government and individuals which 
were so loudly acclaimed when we were organizing for war. 
Already they have been forgotten, and we have rushed 
back into the merry old ways and irresponsibilities of lais- 
sez faire. If upon the heels of this folly we suffer a long 
and severe industrial depression we shall get what in all 
reason we have plenty of cause to expect. 


OUR UNDEMOCRATIC SENATE 
Te United States Senate was intended by the foun- 








ders of the republic to act as a brake upon the pop- 

ular will and certainly no part of the governmental 
machinery they set up has fulfilled their intention more 
completely. It was modeled after the English House of 
Lords, but the English House of Lords has been deprived 
of its veto power while in the United States Senate one 
man has deprived half of the citizens of twenty-five states 
from exercizing their natural right to vote for the next 
President. 

Who would have dared to predict five years ago that the 
women of the Russian and German empires would gain the 
suffrage before the women of the American republic? Even 
the Bolsheviki point the finger at us and say that in Russia 
under the Soviets 90 per cent of the adults can vote, namely, 
all who earn their own living, while in the United States 
only about 65 per cent can vote, namely, white men and in 
certain states women and black men. As soon as Germany 
became a republic women were enfranchised as a matter of 
course. The new nations, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo-Slavia, 
Austria and Hungary, Finland and Ukrainia, are to be con- 
structed upon the broad basis of equal suffrage. Women 
have full political rights in England, Ireland, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Holland 
—but not in the United States of America. It is proposed 
to restrict the League of Free Nations to countries having 
a democratic franchise. Will the United States, which in- 
itiated the League, be excluded from it because of that one 
senator? 





LOWER CALIFORNIA 


E are glad to see that Senator Ashurst of Arizona 

has introduced a resolution calling for the open- 

ing of negotiations with Mexico for the purchase 
of Lower California, for The Independent has for many 
years advocated its acquisition. It is already semi-detached 
territory, both geographically and politically, and would 
be vastly better off under American management. As Sen- 
ator Ashurst says: 
_ For more than ten years the Mexican Government has prac- 
tically abandoned Lower California. The Federal or so-called 
de facto Government of Mexico receives no revenue whatever 
from the peninsula; it makes no appropriations whatever to gov- 
ern it; it sends no ships, no troops, no soldiers, no supplies to 
that territory, and it receives no troops, no soldiers, and no 
supplies from the peninsula. 

The present governor of Vieja California was appointed 
by Diaz and the peninsula has been virtually independent 
of Mexico since the revolution and undisturbed by the civil 
war that has ‘afflicted the mainland since the fall of the 
great President. When war threatened between Mexico and 
the United States, Lower California declared its intention 
of remaining neutral. During the reign of Emperor Max- 
imilian, 1864-1868, Lower California was independent, as 
it was also in 1859-1861. In 1847 it was occupied by Ameri- 
can troops and the inhabitants called upon to swear al- 
legiance to the American flag. This they did gladly on the 
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assurance authorized by the President that the flag would 
never be hauled down. But the President could not get his 
way with the Senate because the northeastern states did 
not want the nation to spread toward the southwest. So the 
pledge was violated, the flag was lowered and the United 
States Government had to rescue from Mexican revenge 
the people who had too confidently espoused its cause and 
to indemnify them for their losses. 

The two Californias, Alta and Baja, belong together and 
it wronged both to separate them. But the treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo did worse. As any one can see by a glance at 
the map, the boundary line between Mexico and the United 
States, instead of running straight west along the southern 
side of Arizona to the Gulf of California, as it was intended 
to, takes a sudden shoot upward and passes above the head 
of the gulf, thus shutting off that access to the sea which, 
according to President Wilson, is the right of every nation 
even the largest. The line looks as tho it had been drawn by 
a drunken man, and old Mexicans hint that it was. At any 
rate, it is now Senator Ashurst’s intention to have it drawn 
straight, and we hope he will succeed. The strip of the 
province of Sonora proposed to be acquired comprizes about 
10,000 miles of desert land, which would be no loss to Mex- 
ico but would give the United States a port at the head of 
the gulf. 

Lower California likewise is of no present and little 
prospective value to Mexico, while it would be of consid- 
erable value to the United States, for it has some agricul- 
tural and mining possibilities and decided strategic advan- 
_ tages. It would extend our frontage on the Pacific by eight 
hundred miles and give us several much needed harbors on 
the way to Panama. We could not under the Monroe Do:- 
trine allow any other power to possess them, yet we have 
no way of directly defencing them. In 1901 Secretary Hay 
heard that the Kaiser w secretly negotiating for the pur- 
chase of these harbors “for his own personal use”—proba- 
bly as private bathing beaches in lieu of Ostend. The Amer- 
ican people have also at various times become suspicious of 
England, France or Japan on the same account and sucn 
suspicions, however unjustifiable—especially if unjustifia- 
ble—are likely to disturb friendship. It would be well to 
remove the cause. There is no reason why Mexico should 
resent a fair offer to buy the peninsula any more than Den- 
mark resented our proposal to purchase her West India 
islands. In this case, as in that of the Virgin Islands, a 
transfer of sovereignty would be to the benefit of the in- 
habitants as to both the countries concerned. 


LOOK AFTER YOUR PRAYERS 


N December 23 Charles Stewart Davison, chairman 
() of the American Defense Society, sent out a letter 

to the clergymen of the country asking them to 
preach the following Sunday on the need of supporting 
Admiral Kolchak, who, according to the letter, represented 
the party of law and order in Russia. 

Now Admiral Kolchak supprest by force the only gov- 
ernment in Russia having any vestige of legal authority. 
He made himself absolute dictator and imposed the death 
penalty on all who opposed him. He imprisoned, killed or 
exiled the members of the Constituent Assembly. He re- 
moved the elected officers of the Czechs who had been the 
only force successfully fighting the Bolsheviki. He abolished 
the prohibition against liquor. He devoted 1,714,000 bushels 
of grain to the making of spirits. He is now getting a 
revenue of $5,000,000 a month from the sale of vodka. He 
is known to be a monarchist and is suspected of endeavor- 
ing to restore the old regime of the czars. He refuses to 
comply with President Wilson’s request for a conference of 
all the Russian parties. 

In consideration of these facts would it not be well for 
those ministers and congregations that followed the advice 


of the American Defense Society to send a rush wireless - 
to heaven asking that their prayers for the success of Kol- 
chak be held up and not acted upon till further notice? 


IT’S UP TO THE WOMEN 


HE emancipation of womankind from domestic indus- 
try has been brought forward in suffrage speeches 
as a reason for permitting women to vote. 

The day was when “the home,” or at any rate the house- 
hold, was a busy place. Flax and linen and wool were spun 
therein and woven and dyed. Clothing was made there, and 
laundered there, and repaired. Incidentally the home was 
a bake-shop and a brew-house, and in the huge oven more 
things than angel cakes and patties were baked. Now the 
industries have been taken away from the domestic circle 
to be developed capitalistically in that great outer world 
where man has ruled. There they have become vast economic 
interests, textile factories and clothing trades, bakeries and 
biscuit companies, laundries and dry cleaning enterprizes. 

The ladies so left to their own devices have keen provided 
with colleges for their higher education, clubs for their in- 
tellectual exercize, and business and professional opportuni- 
ties for their talents. Nevertheless, many among them have 
been apprehensive lest these substitutes for domestic occu- 
pation prove inadequate. Therefore, they have urged us to 
open political opportunities to women, and place upon them 
all the responsibility of voting citizenship. 

As believers in the essential soundness of this philosophy 
and advocates of the complete political equality of men and 
women, we may, perhaps, be permitted to remark, and 
without prejudice to urge, that the practical problem cre- 
ated by the removal of industries from the household has 
not been solved by any of these new experiments, and that 
the political enfranchisement of women appears to put upon 
them a responsibility which we hope they will not sidestep. 

The production once carried on in the household, and now 
after a fashion carried on elsewhere is at present scan- 
dalously ill done. Not to mention the obvious difference in 
quality between our factory made textiles which go to pieces 
in less time than it took the Puritan spinster to spin and 
weave the sheets or blankets that, firm and strong, are in 
many instances yet preserved as heirlooms, the stuff that 
goes into our stomachs ought by all the rules of hygiene to 
kill us, and garments that go thru the steam laundries 
ought, if we had not been toughened by long exposure, to 
spread pestilence. Not to be too nice in our language, the 
things that we eat and the goods that we wear are nasty, 
and in our opinion it is up to our industrially emancipated 
and politically enfranchised women to do something about it. 

Revolutions do not go backward. Neither docs evolution. 
The industries have left the household for good, but the 
result to date cannot be described as good in another sense 
of the word. It should be made good qualitatively as quan- 
titatively, and the job is, for every reason, one which the 
women should take hold of. By their ballots affecting legis- 
lation, thru organization which they have learned in their 
clubs and associations, thru the knowledge which they are 
obtaining in colleges and technical courses in domestic sci- 
ence, and with the drive of their consciences and pertinacity, 
let them get after these very serious evils. It’s up to them 
to give us decent laundries, cleanly bake-houses and prop- 
erly kept markets. Ladies, we lock to you to save and 
maintain the elementary decencies of. civilization. 


Will Greenwich Village now change its title from Bohemia to 
Czecho-Slovakia ? 


As near as we can make out the Soviet means self-determina- 
tion but not self-government. 


Of all the various suggestions of a monument to Roosevelt that 
of Senator Phelan for a Roosevelt National Park seems the most 
suitable. 
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Interest in the 
Peace Congress 
has continued to 
center in the work of the commission 
which is drafting the constitution of 
the League of Nations. It was an- 
nounced that the work was proceeding 
so rapidly that the draft would doubt- 
less be completed and agreed upon be- 
fore President Wilson’s departure 
from Paris on his return trip to this 
country. M. Ferdinand Larnaude, head 
of the Paris Law Faculty and a mem- 
ber of the commission which is draft- 
ing the constitution, reported on Feb- 
ruary 9 that the League would consist, 
like the United States Government, of 
three departments: The Executive, 
clothed with great powers; the Legis- 
lative, in which all nations would be 
represented according to their popula- 
tion; and the Judicial, to which minor 
controversies would be referred for 
adjustment. The Executive is to sit 
permanently in a world capital, not yet 
selected. 

It was further announced on Febru- 
ary 12 that the commission had prac- 
tically agreed upon the following 
scheme: 

There will be a small body of repre- 
sentatives of all the countries, which 
will govern the Society of Nations, 
meeting every two or three months in 
a place that will be international. Each 
country will provide a list of experts 
in international law, from which body 
will be chosen arbitrators when dis- 
putes between nations are submitted 
for settlement. 

Every difference between countries 
will have to be submitted to the gov- 
erning body of the Society of Nations, 
which will make a decision within three 
months, during which time the con- 
tending parties must refrain from any 
act of hostility. Once a decision is 
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League of Nations 
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given, if it is not accepted by one or 
more of the parties to the conflict, the 
case will be referred to a committee 
of arbitration. 

If the country, which the decision of 
the arbitrators places in the wrong, 
does not accept the ruling of the arbi- 
trators and has recourse to arms, not 
only the forces of the other contending 
party to the dispute, but the forces of 
all the other members of the Society 
of Nations in a position to help will 
take up arms against it. 

Such armed intervention is not, how- 
ever, to be compulsory upon any na- 
tion. But all will be required to main- 
tain at the demand of the League an 
economic boycott against the offend- 
ing country, while remaining on terms 
of friendly intercourse with its antag- 
onist. 


The Supreme War 
Council, acting on 
President Wilson’s in- 
itiative, on February 8 voted to estab- 
lish a Supreme Economic Council, to 
deal with all matters of finance, food, 
blockade control, and shipping of raw 
materials during the period of the 
armistice. This council will absorb or 
replace all other existing inter-Allied 
bodies dealing with such matters. It 
will consist of not more than five rep- 
resentatives of each interested govern- 
ment. It was also provided that there 
should be added to the present perma- 
nent international armistice commission 
two civilian representatives of each 
government, who might consult with 
the Allied high command but who 
should report directly to the Supreme 
Economic Council. This action was in- 
terpreted as significant of the gradual 
change from war conditions to the nor- 
mal conditions of peace. 


An Economic 
Council 


M. Leon Bourgeois, 
the senior French 
d+. member of the 
Commissiea, on ,4 League of Nations 
and one of.);& most conspicuous ad- 
vocates of such an organization, is 
earnestly seeking the formation of a 
strong international army under the 
control of the League, to be main- 
tained in France. He points out in sup- 
port of that scheme that France is the 
diplomatic and military center of 
Europe, and is the country likeliest to 
be attacked in another war, and that 
therefore the defensive force should 
be massed where the blow is apt to 
fall. It was announced on February 12, 
however, that the commission had prac- 
tically rejected this proposition be- 
cause of the opposition of the Ameri- 
can and British delegates, it being rec- 
ognized by them that there would be 
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Press Illustrating 


P- a GERMANY’S SURRENDER OF THE “GRAND FLEET” OF MOTOR TRUCKS ' 
This procession of army trucks coming into Montaban, Germany, is surrendering to the American army of occupation in accordance with 


the terms imposed by the armistice 
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Presa Illustrating 
THE ELECTED PRESIDENT OF GERMANY 


The first National Assembly of the German 
Federal States met at Weimar on February 12 
and elected Friedrich Ebert President of the 
State. Ebert is a Sociaist, of humble birth, 
before the war a member of the Reichstag and 
previously editor of a Socialist paper in Bre- 
men. Simultaneously with the resignation of the 
Kaiser he was announced Chancellor of the Ger- 
man Empire. On December 6 he was acclaimed 
President of the republic by a crowd of revolu- 
tionary soldiers 


grave constitutional obstacles to Amer- 
ica’s participating in such an interna- 
tional force or entering a league which 
would make it compulsory for her to 
go to war at the mandate of any other 
body than Congress. 


A somewhat discordant and 
disquieting note was sound- 
ed in news from Paris on 
February 10, when it was intimated 
that the question of removing the 
Peace Congress to some neutral coun- 
try might be considered if there was 
persistence in what was called the “‘ob- 
structive policy’ of the French press 
and certain French officials. This was 
supposed to refer partly to the French 
Foreign Minister’s condemnation of 
the conference with the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, and to a vigorous statement 
of M. Clemenceau’s in which he recon- 
sidered the declaration that the war 
had been won and said that the pres- 
ent cessation of hostilities might prove 
to be only a lull in the storm. There 
has also been «increasing dissatisfac- 
tion manifested in France with what 
is regarded as the slow progress in 


Discord 
at Paris 


making peace, especially since the de- 
lay causes corresponding delay in the 
much-needed work of domestic recon- 
struction. It seems to be thought by 
many Frenchmen, moreover, that other 
nations, including America, do not ade- 
quately appreciate the special menace 
to which France is subjected in being 
directly adjacent to Germany, and her 
special interest, therefore, in the am- 
plest possible guarantees against fur- 
ther German hostilities. 

In consequence of these circum- 
stances there was on February 10 a 
heavy selling of French rentes on the 
Paris Bourse, with a serious decline in 
prices. 


Marsha] Foch was au- 
thorized to go _ to 
Treves on February 17 
to arrange for another extension of 
the armistice. The terms of such ex- 
tension were discussed at length by the 
Peace Council on February 7, 8 and 10, 
and it was understood to be the deter- 
mination that there should be no re- 
laxation but rather an _ increasing 
stringency because of Germany’s fail- 
ure to fulfil all her obligations. It was 
intimated that the great industrial cen- 
ter of Essen might be occupied by 
Allied troops, and that the port of 
Danzig and the Danzig-Thorn railroad 
might also be occupied, to prevent fur- 
ther conflict in that region between 
Germans and Poles. 


The German National 
Assembly at Weimar on 
February 11 elected as 
“Provisional State President” of the 
German Empire Dr. Frederick Ebert, 
formerly Chancellor and head of the 
provisional government which has been 
administering affairs sinee the abdica- 
tion of the Kaiser. Dr. Ebert received 
277 out of 379 votes. Count von Posa- 
dowsky-Wehner received 49 votes, and 
Phillipp Scheidemann and Matthias 


Extending the 
Armistice 


President of 
Germany 


Erzberger one each. Dr. Ebert, in ac- 
cepting his election, declared that his 
purpose would be to dispense justice 
impartially, without fear or favor. 

Later on the same day the Assembly 
unanimously adopted the draft of a 
provisional constitution. This action 
was preceded by a long dispute be- 
tween the Independent Socialists and 
all the rest of the Assembly over the 
matter of secret diplomacy. The fac- 
tion named insisted that Germany 
should at once commit itself to open 
diplomatic agreements, while the great 
majority of the Assembly favored the 
declaration, which was finally adopted, 
that open agreements should be re- 
quired only after the admission of 
Germany to a League of Nations based 
upon that principle. 

The man who has thus been selected 
to replace William Hohenzollern as the 
political head of the Teutonic world, 
on a salary of a million marks a year, 
was formerly a harness maker and was 
an active member of that Social Demo- 
cratic party which the late Emperor 
once stigmatized as being composed of 
men “unworthy to bear the name of 
German.” More than a year ago, as a 
member of the Reichstag, he warned 
the government that the speedy mak- 
ing of peace was a necessity of labor 
in all countries, and that the policy of 
the “mailed fist”? would perish with. the 
war. Shortly before the armistice was 
signed he presented to the government 
an ultimatum of the Social Democrats 
that all their members would resign 
from the ministry if peace were not 
made quickly. When the downfall of 
the imperial government occurred, 
Prince Maximilian of Baden, who had 
been Chancellor, selected Dr. Ebert to 
be his successor, and so designated 
him. Dr. Ebert was at that time vice- 
president of the Social Democratic 
party and president of the Committee 
of the Whole of the Reichstag. On be- 
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PROCLAIMING THE IRISH REPUBLIC 
In the front ranks at this opening session of the first Irish Parliament are the Sinn Fein repre- 
sentatives. Standing behind them in the gallery are the crowds of spectators waiting to hear the 
announcement of the Republic of Ireland, proclaimed in January, 1919 
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Presa Illustrating 
THE FIRST INDIAN IN THE BRITISH 
CABINET 


Lord Satyendra Sinha, appointed Under Secre- 
tary of S'ate for India in Premier Lloyd George’s 
new Cabinet, is the first Hindu to hold such a 
position in the British Government. His ap- 
pointment carried with it the title of British 
peer, making him also a member of the House 
of Lords. Lord Sinha graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, studied law in London and 
returned to Calcutta to practise. He became 
advocate-general of Bengal and in 1915 was 
elected president of the Indian National Congress 


coming Chancellor he issued a procla- 
mation and manifesto begging that 
Germany be saved from anarchy. He 
promised that he would “form a new 
government with parties and shall re- 
port within brief delay about results to 
public. New government will be gov- 
ernment of people.” He added that it 
would be the aim of the new govern- 
ment to “bring peace as quickly as 
possible and to confirm the liberty 
which it has gained.” 


The Assembly About three thousand 
at Weimar political leaders from 
all parts of Germany, 
and also from Alsace-Lorraine and Po- 
sen, thronged the little city of Weimar 
on February 6 for the opening of the 
National Assembly which is to deter- 
mine the future form of government of 
the empire and to adopt a preliminary 
constitution. The multitude comprized 
many of the best known statesmen and 
publicists, and of course many obscure 
men. The name of Eichhorn, the for- 
mer chief of police of Berlin, who was 
conspicuously concerned in the Sparta- 
can revolt, was stricken from the roll 
of the Assembly. He did not present 
himself and his whereabouts was un- 
known. 

Herr Ebert, the Chancellor and head 
of the Provisional Government, called 
the Assembly to order and made a vig- 
orous address of welcome to the dele- 
gates. After declaring that Germany 
was “done forever with princes and 
nobles, by the grace of God,” and that 
the German people were now ruling 
themselves, he made a bitter attack 
upon the Allies for the “unheard of and 
ruthless” conditions with which they 





were oppressing Germany. “We warn 
our opponents not to drive us to the 
uttermost,” he said. “Hunger is pref- 
erable to disgrace, and deep privation 
to dishonor.” He aroused much cheer- 


ing by referring to the proposed union, 


of Austria with Germany. 

Dr. Eduard David, for years one of 
the foremost leaders of the Social Dem- 
ocratic party, was elected permanent 
president of the Assembly on Febru- 
ary 7, receiving 374 out of 399 votes. 
A Clerical delegate, Herr Fehrenbach, 
formerly president of the Reichstag; a 
Democrat, Herr Haussmann; and a 
Conservative, Herr Dietrich, were elect- 
ed vice-presidents. Dr. David made an 
address similar in tenor to Herr 
Ebert’s, and the Assembly proceeded 
energetically to the business of consti- 
tution making. 

The preliminary constitution had its 
first reading on February 8, and its 
second and third readings on February 
10. As drafted it empowers the Assem- 
bly to adopt a permanent constitution 
and to enact “such national laws as are 
urgently necessary.” It provides for 
the choosing of a national President 
by-a majority vote, and for the crea- 
tion of a “Committee of State,” which 
shall occupy the position of a quasi- 
second chamber. 

The instrument makes no attempt to 
anticipate or limit the future perma- 
nent constitution, except as to one vital 
detail. This is a provision that the ter- 
ritory of the German states shall not 
be altered without their consent, which 
is obviously the Government’s method 
of meeting the opposition evoked by the 
earlier reports that a division of Prus- 
sia was contemplated. 

The Central Council of German Sol- 
diers and Workmen, which was given 
control of the Government in Decem- 
ber last and which has the right to ap- 
point or dismiss the “People’s Com- 
missaries,” as the Ministers are styled, 
wrote to the Assembly on February 7, 
offering to surrender its powers to the 
Assembly whenever the latter body de- 
sired it to do so. 


MoreGerman Renewed disorders 

Disseders have broken out in 
. various parts of Ger- 
many. Soldiers and sailors on Februa- 
ary 6 stormed the court house at 
Magdeburg and liberated many pris- 
oners, and were in turn attacked by 
Government troops. The same day Bre- 
men, where the Radical Socialists had 
set up an independent rule, was the 
scene of fighting. Another Sparta- 
can outbreak occurred at Kiel, and 
there were riots at Hamburg and Lue- 
beck. In Berlin, on February 9, a civil- 
ian mob attacked Government troops 
who were searching for arms, and seri- 
ous fighting with loss of life ensued. 
It was reported that the former chief 
of. police, Eichhorn, had returned and 
was leading the insurgents. 


: The new British Parlia- 
Gyaaag of ment opened its first 
session on February 
11. In the speech from the throne the 
King urged legislation calculated to re- 


Parliament 





move the causes of social and economic 
unrest, and exprest a hope of increas- 
ingly intimate and cordial relations 
with the United States. 

The Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George, made a notable address, de- 
voted chiefly to social and economic 
topics. He spoke strongly against the 
strikes and other industrial disturb- 
ances in the United Kingdom, warning 
British labor that such things were de- 
laying the making of peace and thus 
nilitating against the best interests of 
the agitators themselves. Despite such 
handicaps, however, the Peace Con- 
gress was making better progress than 
might have been expected. He prom- 
ised that the peace treaty, when com- 
pleted, would be laid before Parliament 
for its consideration and approval be- 
fore ratification. His speech, while 
commanding general commendation, 




















Central News 
PEACE DELEGATE FROM INDIA 


His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir is the 
ruler of an Indian state with a population of 
about a million people, which coéperated with 
the British forces against the revolutionists in 
1857 and is one of the most progressive in in- 
dustrial affairs today. I's present ruler, ap- 
pointed to represent India at the Peace Con- 
ference, is a colonel who served with the British 
armies in the early part of the war and later 
represented India at the Imperial War Con- 
ference in Londen in 1917 
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A CHURCH CONGREGATION WITH A MILLION DOLLAR INCOME 
The twenty-nine members of the Merriman Baptist Church in Eastland County, Texas, have come 
into a fortune by the discovery of oil on the church property. At first the deacons refused 
to lease the churchyard for commercial purposes, but they finally consented and the oil well sunk 
there is producing $400 a day royalty, which the church has apportioned among its beneficences, 
saving a part to build a larger church since the oil boom is enormously increasing the population 
of the town. So far the congregation has refused to lease the church. graveyards, from which oil 
wells would bring a $1,000,000 royalty within a short time 


failed to satisfy the Labor Party in 
Parliament, which proposed an amend- 
ment to the reply to the speech from 
the throne, regretting that the latter 
did not make more definite proposals 
for dealing with industrial unrest and 
for ameliorating the conditions of life 
and labor among the people. 


Dealing with The Supreme Council 
Bolsheviki of the Peace Congress 
received on February 6 
the Russian Bolshevik Government’s 
acceptance of the invitation to a con- 
ference on Princes’ Island, in the Sea 
of Marmora. M. Tchitcherin, the Bol- 
shevik Foreign Minister, stated in his 
acceptance that his Government was 
willing to recognize its financial obf- 
gations to the creditors of Russia in 
the Allied nations, to guarantee the 
payment of interest on such debts with 
supplies of raw materials, and to grant 
concessions in mines and forests to 
citizens of Allied powers, “provided 
the social and economic order of the 
Soviet government is not affected by 
internal disorders connected with these 
concessions.” He added that: “The ex- 
tent to which the Soviet government is 
prepared to meet the Entente will de- 
pend on its military position in rela- 
tion to that of the Entente govern- 
ments, and it must be emphasized that 
its position improves every day.” 

The other Russian governments per- 
sisted in their unwillingness to enter a 
conference in which the Bolsheviki 
would be present. M. Pichon, the 
French Foreign Minister, on February 
9 declared that, while the conference 
would be held, there would be no ne- 
gotiations with the Bolsheviki as 
equals, but the commissioners of the 
powers would merely listen to what 
they had to say for themselves. Wil- 
liam Allen White, the well-known Kan- 
sas editor, and Professor George D. 
Herron, Socialist, were designated as 
the American commissioners to the 
conference. 


Further fighting occurred 
on February 7 between 
American and Allied 
troops and the forces of the Bolshevik 
government on the River Vaga and 
elsewhere between Archangel and Pe- 
trograd, in which the former were gen- 
erally successful. It was announced 
that the total casualties in the Ameri- 
can forces in that region of Russia up 
to and including January 31 were 180 
killed, died of wounds, sickness or 
from other cause, or missing in action, 
and 229 wounded or injured, making a 
total casualty list of 409 out of a 
ferce that numbered 4925. 

Meanwhile indications multiply of 
the purpose of the Allies to withdraw 
altogether from Russia, leaving the 
various factions and rival governments 
in that country to settle their differ- 
ences as best they can. In anticipation 
of this the Russian government at 
Omsk, Siberia, was reported on Febru- 
ary 8 to have accepted an offer of aid 
from Japan, in men, arms and money, 
in return for which Japan will receive 
a valuable concession for coal and iron 
mining. 


Fighting in 
Russia 


The Polish The Polish elections for 
delegates to a Constitu- 
ent Convention resulted 
in a victory for the provisional govern- 
ment of which Mr. Paderewski is Pre- 
mier, its list of candidates receiving 
50 per cent of the ballots. Jewish can- 
cidates received 35 per cent and So- 
cialists 15 per cent. Women voted in 
great numbers. 

The Constituent Convention opened 
at Warsaw on February 9, with about 
200 members, of whom the National 
Democrats had 91, the Polish Peasants 
51, the Peasants’ Union 19, the Social- 
ists 14, the Workmen’s Union 7, the 
Jewish party 8, the United Polish Peas- 
ants 6 and the German Colonists 2. 

The convention will draft a consti- 
tution and adopt it, and elect a Presi- 
dent of the republic. One of the chief 


Elections 





questions to be decided relates to the 
division of the land, and it is expected 
that nobody will be permitted to own 
more than a thousand acres. There will 
probably be some action taken to dis- 
courage emigration, and to induce 
Poles to return from America and help 
to build up their own country. 


The Polish Government re- 
Petesand fused the demand of Prus- 
sia that the Poles should 
evacuate the province of Posen, and 
also refused to agree to a suspension 
of hostilities. Accordingly, on Febru- 
ary 6 the Germans moved against and 
recaptured from the Poles the impor- 
tant city of Bromberg, sixty-nine miles 
northeast of the city of Posen. The 
Polish Government called all. men of 
military age to the colors, and the Pre- 
mier, Mr. Paderewski, instructed the 
Polish National Committee in Paris to 
urge the Allied powers to permit the 
return to Poland of the Polish army 
which has been fighting in France un- 
der General Haller. It was asked that 
the army be sent home by way of 
Danzig, and that the Danzig-Thorn 
route be opened to the Poles for food 
and other supplies. 

It was reported on February 7 that 
serious conflicts were occurring be- 
tween Poles and Czecho-Slovaks on the 
Galician and Hungarian frontiers, 
while German soldiers returning from 
Russia declared that an immense Bol- 
shevik army was about to sweep over 
Poland from the north and east. 


Germans 


Secretary Lansing at 
Paris on February 7 
formally announced 
American official recognition of the in- 
dependence and union of the Serbian, 
Croatian and Slovene peoples formerly 
under the dominion of Austria-Hun- 
gary and now united with the kingdom 
of Serbia. The final settlement of the 
frontiers of the new state must, he 
added, “‘be left to the Peace Confer- 
ence for adjudication according to the 
desires of the peoples concerned.” 


Recognition of 
Jugo-Slavs 








THE GREAT WAR 


February 6—German National As- 
sembly opened. Russian Soviet gov- 
ernment accepted invitation to 
Princes’ Islands conference. 


February 7—Proposal to abolish con- 
scription abandoned by Peace Con- 
gress. Jugoslav independence rec- 
ognized by America. 

February 8 — Supreme Economic 
Council created by Peace Congress 
and civilians added to Armistice 
Commission. 


February 9—M. Clemenceau declared 
that the armistice might be “only a 
lull in the storm.” Fighting in 

| Northern Russia. 


| February 10—Talk of removing Peace 
\ Congress from Paris. Spartacan re- 











volts in Germany. Poles and Ger- 
| mans fighting. 
| February 1/—British Parliament | 
opened. German Assembly elected 
Frederick Ebert President of Ger- 
many and adopted constitution. 
February 12— Representatives of 


British Government on _ social-eco- 
nomic topics. 











| 
1,500,000 workingmen confer with 
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Arrestsin Delayed news has been re- 
‘Turkey ceived of the arrest at 
Constantinople on Febru- 
ary 1 of forty leaders of the “Commit- 
tee of Union and Progress” who were 
plotting a revolt. Among them were 
Djavid Bey, Ismail Bey, Midhat Chu- 
kro Bey, Kemel Bey, and other notori- 
ous associates and agents of Talaat 
Bey and Enver Pacha who were deeply 
concerned in the Armenian and other 
massacres. 


International The a déle- 
gates on the Commis- 
Labor Laws sion on International 
Labor Legislation have submitted to 
the Peace Congress a schedule of pro- 
posed laws which they declare and urge 
should be incorporated in the peace 
treaty. These comprize provisions for a 
league of all free nations; no reprisals 
thru vindictiveness; recognition of the 
rights of small peoples, and of self- 
determination; prohibition of human 
slavery; trial by jury; and free asso- 
ciation, assemblage, speech and press. 
There follow these provisions specially 
affecting labor. It is asked that the 
peace treaty shall declare: 


That m law and in practise the principle 
shall be recognized that the labor of a 
human being is not a commodity or an arti- 
ele of commerce. 

That the seamen of the merchant marine 
shall be guaranteed the right of leaving 
their vessels when the same are in a safe 
harbor. 

No article or commodity shall be shipped 
or delivered in international commerce in 
the production of which children under the 
age of sixteen years have been employed 
or permitted to work. 

No article or commodity shall be shipped 
or delivered in international commerce in 
the production of which convict labor has 
been employed or permitted. 

It shall be declared that the work day in 
industry and commerce shall not exceed 
eight hours per day, except in case of 
extraordinary emergency, such as danger 


- to life or property. 


The sale or use for commercial purposes 
of articles made or manufactured in pri- 
vate homes shall be prohibited. 

It shall be declared that an adequate 
wage shall be paid for labor performed—a 
wage based upon and commensurate with 
the standards of pay conforming to the 
civilization of the time. 

That equal wages shall be paid to women 
as is paid to men for equal work performed. 


The British After an almost complete 
Strikes stoppage of railway traf- 
fic in England, the order 
for a nation-wide strike on February 7 
was canceled, and on that day the men 
generally resumed work. Adjustments 
were made in other industries, and by 
February 10 practically all the great 
strikes in the United Kingdom were at 
an end. At the same time miners, rail- 
way men and others to the number of 
more than 1,500,000 began an organ- 
ized movement for reforms in employ- 
ment, their demands comprizing a six- 
hour day and 30 per cent increase of 
wages for the miners, and an eight- 
hour day for railway men. 


, Seattle was the storm 
bir nny center this week of mani- 

festations of labor un- 
rest. A general strike of 65,000 work- 
ers, including nearly every trade and 
industry, was called on February 6 and 
for four days practically paralyzed ac- 
tivities in the city. Soldiers from Camp 





Lewis were called out to maintain or- 
der in case the strikers carried out 
their threat of taking over the police 
power of the city and establishing a 
soviet government. But the steady ex- 
ecutive decision of Mayor Ole Hanson 
kept the situation in hand and the 
strike was ended on February 10 with- 
out victory to. either extreme. As 
Mayor Hanson put it: 

It was a rebellion but it’s all over now. 
Capital may try to use the failure of the 
strike to win economic advantage, but the 
great mass of Seattle citizens—capitalist 
and union labor alike—are agreed that no 
such thing shall happen. We'll continue to 
be a progressive, closed-shop town—the best 
union town in the United States. 

But while he upholds labor unionism 
Mayor Hanson puts criminal responsi- 
bility for the strike where it belongs: 

It is the duty of the United States Gov- 
ernment to arrest and try all the leaders 
in this conspiracy against the American 
Constitution. It was a strike, conceived by 
certain men and executed thru dupes, 
against the very basis of our social life. 

In Butte, Montana, a smaller strike 
brought more disturbance. An I. W. W. 
walkout of 12,000 miners protesting 
against wage reduction was endorsed by 


the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Association, — 


an organization of discharged men pat- 
terned somewhat after the Russian 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Council. The 
strikers formed a semi-military soviet 
government and persuaded the union 
carmen to strike, thus tying up city 
transportation. United States regulars 
were called out to patrol the streets 
and restore municipal order. 

Two carloads of foreign labor agi- 
tators, arrested in Seattle and in Butte, 
were sent to New York on February 10 
for immediate deportation to their 
own country, which in most cases is 
Russia. They will be deported under 
the Federal law against anarchists. 

The workers in the woolen mills of 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, ended their 
strike on February 10 by voting to ac- 
cept forty-eight hours’ pay for a forty- 
eight hour week. 

In the New Jersey silk mills at Pat- 
erson and Passaic the strike is still on, 
but the workers have asked the War 
Labor Board to fix temporary hours 
under which they may return to work. 

The general strike of carpenters and 
builders, called out in New York and 
planned to affect fifty cities, was ended 
by mutual agreement on February 12 
and the men returned to work pending 
settlement of the wage question. 


. Asserting that with the 
The Victory cessation of hostilities 

Loan the forthcoming Victory 
Liberty Loan in April cannot be suc- 
cessfully floated within the limitations 
imposed by existing laws, and pointing 
out the imperative necessity of re- 
medial legislation, Secretary of the 
Treasury Glass appealed to Congress 
on February 10 for legislation granting 
him greater latitude in the exercize of 
discretion as to the terms of the new 
Victory Loan. 


Secretary Glass asked authority to 


increase the authorized issue of bonds 
from $20,000,000,000 to $25,000,000,- 
000, which would increase the amount 
of Liberty bonds authorized but not 





issued to $10,000,000,000; removal of 
the limitation as to interest rate so far 
as regards bonds maturing not more 
than ten years from date of issue, 
authority for an issue not exceeding 
$10,000,000,000 of interest-bearing, 
noncirculating notes maturing in from 
one to five years, authority to issue 
notes and bonds payable at a premium, 
the creation of a 2% per cent. cumula- 
tive sinking fund for the retirement of 
the war’debt, continuation of the exist- 
ing authority for the purchase of obli- 
gations of foreign Governments and 
other important legislation. 

The greater latitude of authority in- 
dicated by these requests is made neces- 
sary, as Secretary Glass explained: 

In view of the early expiration of the 
life of the present Congress and the appar- 
ent impossibility of convening and organiz- 
ing the new Congress in time to enact fur- 
ther bond legislation. before the Victory 
Liberty Loan campaign begins, I should 
be only too glad to have the Congress share 
with me the responsibility of this extraordi- 
narily difficult determination, but, believing 
that it would be a grave mistake to reach 
a final determination at this time, I must 
ask authority to deal with the matter as 
the situation may develop. 


: The House of Represen- 
“a tatives passed on Febru- 

ary 8 the bill which will 
require the taxpayers of the United 
States to pay $6,000,000,000 into the 
Federal Treasury during the fiscal 
year, and $4,000,000,000 in the follow- 
ing years. The bulk of the taxes are 
levied upon war excess profits of cor- 
porations and on incomes, individual 
and corporate. 

When the revenue bill first came 
from the House last fall it asked for 
more than $8,000,000,000, but after 
the signing of the armistice it was cut 
down by the Senate to its present 
amount. In conference the rates of the 
Senate on transportation, beverages, 
cigars and tobacco, amusement admis- 
sions, club dues, luxuries and semi- 
luxuries, stamp and special taxes all 
substantially were adopted, while the 
House rates on estates and insurance 
were reinstated. 

The principal rate increases agreed 
to in conference were to raise the cor- 
poration income rate of 1920 from 8 
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per cent, as proposed by the Senate, to 
10 per cent, and an increase from 60 
to 65 per cent in the second “bracket” 
or sliding rate on corporation’s excess 
profits for this year. The 80 per cent 
war profits tax for this year was adopt- 
ed, and, upon insistence by House con- 
ferees, extended to 1920, but made 
applicable next year only upon such 
profits from Government war con- 
tracts. Practically all of the provisions 
of the Senate, designed to prevent 
hardships in imposition of the corpora- 
tion taxes, were adopted. 

The storm of popular objection 
raised against the 10 per cent tax on 
semi-luxuries resulted in an announce- 
ment by the House conferees that a 
joint resolution to repeal it would be 
passed after the enactment of legisla- 
tion. This item was expected to pro- 
duce about $14,500,000. 

The revenue bill includes the pro- 
vision that all officers and enlisted men 
of the army and navy are to be paid 
$60 bonus if honorably discharged, 
whether before the armistice or after. 


, Two million railway 
More Advice = employees, represent- 
the Railroads ing, they say, with 
their families, eight million persons, 
are in favor of a plan presented to 
Congress recommending Government 
ownership of the roads, and their oper- 
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ation by a corporation formed from 
the employees and run upon a codépera- 
tive basis. 

The plan has been endorsed by the 
executives of the brotherhoods, who 
represent 400,000 men, and by the 
executives of the railway unions which 
come under the head of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing 
about 1,500,000 workers. Under this 
plan Government bonds would be ex- 
changed for the securities now held by 
investors in the railroads, which are 
valued at about $18,000,000,000 to 
$20,000,000,000. Working capital 
would be provided by the Government 
for the corporation, but the only capi- 
tal the corporation would present 
would be “operating ability.” 

The employees would handle the 
revenues of the roads, now about $5,- 
000,000,000 annually, and would pay 
all. expenses, including their own 
wages. The payroll, which was $1,- 
700,000,000 before .Federal control, 
has now reached $2,600,000,000 a year. 

Out of the net income, after paying 
all expenses, the employees would pay 
the Government a rental for the use 
of the property. If there were a sur- 
plus of revenue above 5 per cent. it 
would be split between the Govern- 
ment and the employees. But if a deficit 
resulted it would be sustained by the 
Government through taxation. 
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LANDING ON A ROOF—A NEW STUNT IN AVIATION 


By making a successful landing on the roof of the Galleries Lafayette, a Paris department store, 
Jules Vedrines, a French pilot, established a precedent in aviation and won a prize of 25,000 
francs. Leaving Issy le Moulineaux, a suburb of Paris, in a dense fog, Vedrines guided his machine 
low, barely skimming the roofs of the houses. Directly opposite his destination he shut off the 
power and cleared the parapet surrounding the roof by a few inches. The roof was fifty-two feet 
wide and about seventy-five feet long, while the machine used by Vedrines measured thirty-six feet 


The advocates of the codperative 
scheme argue that it would remove the 
railroads from _ politics, codrdinate 
State and Federal control, protect in- 
vestors by removing “water” from se- 
curities, and because Government 
financial support would be safer and 
cheaper than private. 

No power would be taken away 
from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and on the other hand it 
would be free to have further powers 
by which to secure full regulation, 
adequate and efficient service. For the 
settlement of wage disputes, wage 
boards are suggested, whose deadlocks 
would be opened by decision of the 
board of directors of the corporation. 

Probably the most remarkable fea- 
ture.of the scheme is the “single cor- 
poration,” composed of employees 
which would run the railroads—as the 
pian presented to Congress puts it— 
as a corporation where operating abil- 
ity constitutes its sole capital. We 
would recognize as operating ability the 
skill. industry, and application of every 
employee, from President down to office 
boy. It should be organized under a Federal 
law. It should be authorized to take and 
hold and operate these properties under 
the full regulatory power of the Govern- 
ment, to whom it should account for all of 
its operations and expenditures. It should 
be required to meet all costs of operation 
and fixed charges upon the capital employed 
which had been guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. A certain agreed percentage of the 
net results of operation should belong to 
this corporation. 

The stock of this corporation should be 
held in trust for the benefit of the employ- 
ees. The earnings of the corporation should 
constitute a trust fund to be declared as a 
dividend upon the amounts paid to the 
labor which it employs, every employee re- 
ceiving that proportion of this trust fund 
which his annual wage bore to the total 
annual compensation of all employees. 


By one vote only 
: the Senate failed 

Again on February 10 to 
pass the Federal Amendment for 
woman suffrage and thereby submit it 
to the States for ratification. Presi- 
dent Wilson cabled an urgent appeal 
for the passage of the suffrage meas- 
ure and it seemed previous to the vote 
as if there would be just enough sup- 
port to carry it. But the solid opposi- 
tion of eleven Southern democrats, 
standing pat on the principle of State’s 
rights, proved the chief stumbling 
block and the Senate defeated the 
amendment 55 to 29. 

The Senators who voted against 
woman suffrage are: Democrat—Bank- 
head, Beckham, Fletcher, Gay, Hard- 
wick, Hitchcock, Martin (Virginia), 
Overman, Pomerene, Saulsbury, Sim- 
mons, Smith (Georgia), Smith (South 
Carolina), Swanson, Trammell, Un- 
derwood, Williams, Wolcott—18. Re- 
publicans—Baird, Borah, Brandegee, 
Dillingham, Hale, Lodge, McLean, 
Moses, Penrose, Wadsworth, Weeks 
—1l11. Three of them who are not 
returned for the next session will 
be succeeded by Senators who are 
known to favor woman suffrage. There 
seems to be little doubt therefore that 
the amendment will be passed by the 
next Senate and the credit for it 
go accordingly to the Republican 
party. 


Suffrage Blocked 
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ORGANIZING 


THE LEAGUE 


OF NATIONS 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


Mr. Holt’s account of the session of the Peace Conference at which the League of Nations was created was 
published in The Independent of February 15. In this article he describes the form the League is taking, 
presenting views based on his own conversations with President Wilson and with the premiers of Great 
Britain, France and Italy. Mr. Holt’s official position at the Paris conference is vice-president of the 
League to Enforce Peace, delegate of the Church Peace Union and delegate of the Federal Council of 
Churches. His cabled accounts of the Peace Conference proceedings will appear regularly in The Independent 


HE League of Nations now occupies the center 

of the stage. All other questions rising out of 

the war are for the time being in abeyance. 

The special committee, under the chairmanship 
of President Wilson, appointed to prepare a constitu- 
tion for the League of Nations has already begun its 
conferences and is working night and day in order to 
have the plan completed before the President sails 
home about February 15. The Hotel Crillon, where 
the conferees meet twice a day, is as bustling an 
American center as the Union Station at Kansas City. 
The representatives of the associated nations have 
already passed the stage of offering proposals and are 
now engaged in harmonizing differences. 

From audiences with President Wilson, Premier 
Lloyd George of England, Premier Clemenceau of 
France, Premier Orlando of Italy and half a dozen 
other delegates, I am of the opinion that the world 
can count absolutely upon the early creation of some 
sort of a League of Nations. The following things 
seem to be certain to come: 

1. All disputes between members of the League must 
be settled by reason. If the disputes are justiciable 
they must be referred to an arbitrator. Whether this 
referee will be a permanent court or a special board 
of arbitration is not yet decided. If the dispute is non- 
justiciable it must be taken before a council of con- 
ciliation composed of the ambassadors at the capital 
city which shall be chosen as the seat of the League 
of Nations. 

2. In case a nation seeks to violate peace before 
trying arbitration or conciliation measures, all the 
other nations will then combine to use economic pres- 
sure. The belligerent member will be blockaded, per- 
haps completely isolated, and if necessary, force will 
be used to put it down. 

3. The League will make provision for the control 
of the German colonies captured by the Entente powers 
thru mandatories according to General Smuts’s in- 
genious proposal. The mandatories will act under a 
charter of the League of Na- 


ion in Europe is ready to go much further in this 
direction than Americans have supposed possible. 
The English proposal to abolish conscription and the 
American plan to reduce to the minimum point neces- 
sary for domestic tranquillity will probably be fused 
into a single proposition. Each nation will agree to 
use only a certain small force, but some, like England, 
will abolish conscription altogether and depend upon 
highly paid volunteers. Others, like Italy and France, 
which do not propose to pay soldiers highly, will de- 
pend upon conscription to raise the small quota of 
troops necessary. All implements of war used solely 
for international warfare and not necessarily for pre- 
serving domestic peace may be scrapped. 

5. There will also be a real attempt made to create 
new and better conditions of labor thruout the world, 
but as this subject bristles with difficulties it is prob- 
able that only a very general beginning will be made. 

The great issue that is still in doubt is whether the 
League of Nations will be a League of Governments 
or a League of Peoples. I find that many delegates 
have little conception of a league that can do more 
than merely prevent war from breaking out after a 
dispute has arisen. Of course any plan that will ac- 
complish this deserves the gratitude of mankind. 
Nevertheless, public opinion in most countries has 
already gone beyond this and it is now seen as sense- 
less to attempt to abolish war by waiting until a dis- 
pute has arisen as it is to abolish disease by adopting 
no sanitary precautions until the patient has taken 
to bed. Some of the delegates are content to set up an 


‘international court and council, give it the proper 


sanctions and there let the matter rest. They seem to 
have no idea of a League that proposes affirmatively 
to modify the fundamental conditions leading to war. 
If the League of Nations is to be a vital living organ- 
ism it must have some sort of a representative con- 
gress meet periodically. Yet most plans that I have 
seen along this line go no further than the creation 
of a council of ambassadors adjusting prices, and bar- 
gaining with one another over 








tions and be responsible solely 
for the administration of the 
colony. Expenses of adminis- 
tration that cannot justly be 
charged to the colony will be 
borne not by the mandatory but 
by all the members of the 
League, apportioned on a pro- 
rata basis. 

4. The limitation of arma- 
ments is an assured fact, cer- 
tainly on land and probably 
also upon the sea. Public opin- 
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new world. 


A NEW WORLD 
BY DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 


Think out new ways; think out 


think out even 
new ways of dealing with old 
problems. Don’t always be think- 
ing of getting back to where you | 
were before the war. Get a really 


conflicting national claims. The 
thing that is wanted at the 
Peace Conference and wanted 
immediately is some statesman 
to demand as an integral part 
of the League of Nations a 
representative democratic con- 
gress to formulate and modify 
international law as conditions 
change and to consider any 
matter affecting the tranquillity 
of the world and the betterment 
of human relations. 





















T has seemed to be that a 

large part of the American 

public has misunderstood 

the purposes underlying 
President Wilson’s trip to Eu- 
rope, because they have not re- 
alized that the results which he 
hopes to accomplish are identi- 
cal with the aspirations and 
ideals which lie deep in the 
American heart. If the Ameri- 
can people can once understand 
this, all criticism of the Presi- 
dent’s trip will cease and they 



















WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


BY IRVING T. BUSH 


The founder of the Bush Terminal Company 1s one 
of the business men of America whose word carries 
weight by virtue of his own achievements m mak- 
ing dreams come true. Beginning when he was still 
in his teens with two hundred acres of unprofitable 
sand in Brooklyn he built up the organization now 
known as the Bush Terminal, including over a hun- 
dred warehouses, eight piers, twelve industrial build- 
ings and all facilities for receiving, shipping, storing, 
selling and manufacturing goods—an organization 
that contributed materially to America’s part mm wim- 
ning the war. Mr. Bush brings to bear in this article 
on America’s international position the same practical 
idealism that permeates his own business success 


gling toward them thru a fog 
of ignorance and a maze of mis- 
understanding. In Germany a 
military autocracy has been 
overthrown and the fires of a 
new hope are kindled in the 
hearts of the masses of her peo- 
ple. In the other countries of Eu- 
rope new ideals are stirring and 
when President Wilson speaks 
they listen to him as to the 
voice of America. The ambitions 
of the people and of their gov- 
ernments are not in all cases the 


































































will give to him as Americans 


same, and some of those at 





without party lines a united 
support at the Peace Table. 
There is deep rooted in the 
American heart a love of peace 
and of liberty, of free speech 
and the right of the peoples of 
the earth to govern their own 
affairs in their own way, so long 
as their government is based on 
justice and democracy, and does 
not interfere with the peace of 
the world. We have made war 
magnificently—not because we 
like war, but because it was the 
only way in which the might of 
a military autocracy threaten- 
ing the world’s happiness could 
be crushed. We do not believe 
in armament, and wish to main- 
tain only such military and na- 
val establishments as will safe- 
guard our rights and those less 
‘powerful nations who look to 
us for justice. We are willing 
to bear the burden of an armed 
iforce, if there be no other way 
to secure the peace of the world. 
We do not wish to use such a 
force in aggression, and there 
is in the hearts of the masses 
of the people of this country a 
hope which finds echo in the 
hearts of the people of other 
lands, that a way may be found 
to guarantee liberty and justice 
to all the peoples of the world, 
without the maintenance of 
great national armaments. We 
-hope that some way may be 
found to settle international 
disputes as we settle individual 
differences—in courts of law, 
and the manhood and woman- 








home, who have been critical of 
the speeches of President Wil- 
son in Europe, and the oft re- 
peated reiteration of lofty 
ideals, have not realized that 
his message and our message 
was not intended for the gov- 
ernments of Europe, but for 
the eager awakening people be- 
hind those governments, who see 
in President Wilson the spokes- 
man of a people who have 
achieved liberty, and whose 
ideals they are beginning to un- 
derstand. To carry this message 
to the hearts of Europe, it has 
been necessary to say and say 
again many simple things which 
are old to us, but new to them, 
and it has been impossible to 
deal in exact detail. That must 
be left to the Peace Conference. 

I have spent two months in 
France and England. I have 
talked with many. I have read 
all shades of the public press. I 
have listened to public speeches 
and I have sat an interested 
spectator at mass meetings of 
labor. I know men both of 
France and England, and Amer- 
icans who make their home on 
the other side, who disagreed 
entirely with the policy of Pres- 
ident Wilson’s trip to Europe 
before he came, and who thought 
of him as a visionary theorist, 
coming to preach ideals impos- 
sible of accomplishment, who 
now recognize that his presence 
in Europe is the greatest single 
force to unite the people of the 
world and their representatives 








hood of the world be permit- 
ted to devote their energies to the 
progress of industry and peace. These 
are the aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people. They lie deep in President 
Wilson’s heart, as in the hearts of his 
fellow citizens, and it.is because he has 
realized that the voice of America at 
the Peace Table must speak for the 
ideals of our people, that he has broken 
an established precedent and gone in 
_person to France. He faces a greater 
problem, involving the happiness and 
welfare of a greater number of people, 
than any man has ever faced before. 
It is a task almost beyond human pow- 
er, but he has with rare tact thus far 
maintained the dignity of democracy 
and complete harmony with the leaders 
254 


from other lands, who, because their 
people have suffered more grievously 
than ours, bring to the Peace Table a 
greater spirit of bitterness. 

There is only one kind of liberty, but 
there are two kinds of despotism. There 
is a despotism of class and a despotism 
of mass. Russia has discarded the first 
and accepted the second. Her people, 
who have not trod the paths of freedom 
before, have turned liberty into license. 
In this country our standard of educa- 
tion is higher and public opinion more 
informed thru an enlightened and un- 
restricted public press, but there beats 
in the hearts of both nations the same 
ideals. We have translated them into 
being. The people of Russia are strug- 


: in France, and to bring into 
being a higher standard of interna- 
tional ideals. He has spoken to the peo- 
ple of Europe, and their hearts have 
responded. Statesmen who were strug- 
gling toward better things have taken 
new courage, and those who hoped for 
the reéstablishment of the old order see 
over their shoulders the specter of the 
rising wave of public opinion, and are 
swimming with the new tide. 

It is impossible to fool all of the 
people all of the time and it is equally 
impossible to please all of the people 
all of the time. There are many- in 
America who are just as patriotic and 
ambitious for the honor and dignity of 
their country as those with whom they 
differ, who have not seen with Presi- 
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dent Wilson’s eyes.: 
Some have thought that 
his duty lay at home; 
others that he should 
have consulted Con- 
gress more freely as to 
the personnel of our 
Peace Commission, oth- 
ers that his trip abroad 
was based upon motives 
of personal ambition 
and a desire to receive 
the plaudits of Europe, 
and others have based 
their criticism- upon 
different points of view. 
Whether any of these 
criticisms is right or 
wrong is not at the 
moment a vital ques- 
tion. They are small 
things, when balanced 
in the scale against the 
the great issues at 
stake. 

President Wilson on 
the surface did not 





carry with him to Eu- Morcus in New York Times 


rope a united public 

opinion. I am confident 

that this was because the people of 
America did not understand that. the 
same hopes and ideals are in his heart 
as are in theirs. This has made his 
task more difficult, because the people 
of Europe and their statesmen have 
been puzzled by an apparent division 
of opinion on this side, but in quiet 


. dignity he has voiced our ideals, and 


HE Amer- 
ican boy 
who has 
reached 
the age of twelve 
without being 
spanked for fight- 
ing is either -a 
good liar or the 
son of unusual 
parents, for.-a 
black eye is ‘a 
stubborn fact. 
If under the 





THE SOWER 


step by step progress has been made 
toward better things. 

Sitting at first a solitary figure at 
the Peace Conference, speaking for 
standards which seemed to some of the 
statesmen of Europe, who have strug- 
gled with the bitter reality of the last 
five years, to be unattainable ideals, he 
has patiently waited for the voice of 





the people to echo the 
hopes which are strug- 
gling to life in the 
hearts of mankind. He 
is no longer solitary. 
Others are beginning 
to see that out of the 
world’s melting pot in 
Paris will come a new 
order of things, that 
ideals will be translat- 
ed into reality, that in- 
ternational tribunals . 
can be established and 
maintained, that inter- 
national war can be 
made if not impossible, 
at least unlikely, the 
burden of great arma- 
ments lifted from the 
shoulders of industry 
and the debt of the 
greatest war the world 
has ever known paid 
thru the economies of 
permanent peace. 

Peace is not yet 
made, but our dreams 
are trembling upon the 
brink of reality, and I 
wish it were within my power to put 
into the heart of every American the 
conviction which is in my own, that 
this is a time when party lines should 
be forgotten, petty differences of opin- 
ion overlooked and public opinion unite 
to uphold the hands of our Peace Del- 
egation in France, who speak the 
voice of America. 


scout leaders 
found places as 
officers or among 
the rank and file 
early in the war. 
The vacant places 
in the scout troops 
at home _ were 
hard to fill. Only 
by searching out 
qualified men 
who were ineligi- 
ble for military 
service for good 








legal age for en- 
listment in the 
army or navy 


Scouts combing the grass for peach pits to be cleaned and shipped to the Government 


cause were the 
old troops pro- 


ve as HALF A MILLION SCOUTS feet 


something more ; 
coming to him for wanting to join the 
man behind the guns. 

Imagine his surprize when he was 
invited into the war by a national or- 
ganization which had a local head- 
quarters in every boy’s home town—a 
boys’ club with a khaki uniform, a 
quarter of a million members, and a 
will to fight the Hun until he cried for 
mercy. 

Promptly upon the declaration of 
war this organization, the Boy Scouts 
of America, sent to the President and 
to Congress a resolution pledging 100 
per cent loyalty and the entire strength 
of its membership for any war service 
which boys could render. Then it said 
to all the rest of the American boys 


BY ARMSTRONG PERRY 


who wanted to serve their country, 
“Come on!” 

They came! A thousand a day, then 
fifteen hundred a day, and then a sus- 
tained average of two thousand appli- 
cations for membership and service, a 
day. 

The only limit was imposed by the 
shortage of trained leaders. A scout- 
master in the Boy Scouts of America 
must be a man who, in the language 
of the Scout oath, keeps himself physi- 
cally strong, mentally awake and mor- 
ally clean. Such men were the first to 
volunteer for service in the defense of 
their country. Fifty-five per cent of the 


masters secured 
for the thousands 
of new troops forming. Rapidly the 
number of Boy Scouts and scout lead- 
ers grew to considerably over 400,000. 

This was the war time proposition 
which was put up to every scout thru 
national and local leaders: 

Every American must fight. 

Military work is beyond a_boy’s 
ability. 

We will be prepared for our Govern- 
ment’s orders telling us how we may 
fight, and then we will obey those 
orders. 

America went into the war in the 
month of April which, for much of the 
country, is the begining of the garden- 
ing season. One of the first orders re- 
ceived by the [Continued on page 269 























When there was no skilled labor to drive 
farm tractors, farmers’ wives did the work 
because city men didn’t know how 


VERY time I see the term “un- 
skilled labor,” I think of the 
experience of my friend Kelly. 
He is a college graduate, first 
class reporter, former lieutenant in the 
United States Army, and globe trotter. 
It was his custom to work on the local 
staff of a newspaper just long enough 
to accumulate the railroad fare to the 
next city of his liking, and five dollars 
for expenses. He arrived in Chicago 
one winter day and asked for work. 
Before he got it his five dollars had 
been spent. He became hungry. In the 
window of a restaurant on an obscure 
street he saw a sign: “Dish washer 
wanted.” He hastened in. The proprie- 
tor asked him if he was an experienced 
dish washer. Hungry as he was he had 
to struggle to suppress his laughter at 
the suggestion of “experienced dish 
washer,” but he asserted that he was 
experienced and he got the job. Thir- 
teen minutes later he was kicked out 
into the backyard, pursued by the 
curses and maledictions of the proprie- 
tor and all the other employees. He had 
managed to break more than a dozen 
dishes in the time he had been there. 

If you are interested in the prob- 
lems of reconstruction and readjust- 
ment, you have doubtless heard many 
men discuss labor. They will imme- 
diately make a division into two classes 
—skilled and unskilled. It is odd how 
seldom they attempt to settle what they 
mean by the terms. If you think they 
are agreed on the subject try to get 
them to agree on ten kinds of jobs as 
either skilled or unskilled. You can 
start a fight in five minutes. 

In my humble judgment one of the 
principal troubles with which agricul- 
ture has to contend in this country to- 
day is that the farmer has refused to 
admit that his hired hand is a skilled 
laborer. When the shortage of labor 
threatened to become a national prob- 
lem in the spring and summer of 1918 
I went. out, along with other men, to 
organize volunteer squads of city men 
who would agree to drop everything to 
help the farmers when called. The re- 
sponse of the city men was inspiring. 
Then I went out to tell the farmers what 
we had done. They laughed. In the fields 
I saw their little daughters in overalls 
riding huge cultivators. Later I saw 
their wives and children riding the har- 
vesting implements in the wheat fields. 
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WHAT Is 
UNSKILLED 
LABOR? 


BY CHESTER CROWELL 


These men could well afford to hire 
men for the work, but they couldn’t 
find the men. They said that our volun- 
teer squads were so useless that they 
would rather pay policemen to keep us 
off the place. They appreciated our 
spirit, but they couldn’t help laughing. 

But some farmers, in desperation, 
tried us. Men who had been reared on 
the farms would hoe for two hours and 
go home.sick. Former farm boys who 
had plowed before they had even gone 
to school, would attempt to plow the 
corn and plow up about half of it. 
They tried and tried and tried, but they 
were no good and admitted it. They put 
hay on wagons and it fell off. They 
tore down gateposts because they 
couldn’t drive. And one big strong man 
was relieved of duty as water boy just 
as soon as the farmer could get a little 
boy from a neighboring farm. The boy 
did that better than the man. The man 
was a county judge. 

One farmer with whom I discussed 
this problem said that after the first 
day all his city help had turned inven- 
tors. The men and boys sat around the 
tables trying to figure out schemes to 
get the farm work done without man- 
ual labor. The men who failed on the 
farms were not all office men by any 
means. Most of them were very robust 
men, nearly all had come off the farms 
as boys, and many of these men have 
done some manual labor. 

The point I wish to make is not that 
they had lost their hardness of muscle 
and their endurance, but that they had 
lost their skill. Little boys and girls 
and old women would do the work much 
better. Strong men would go down from 
fatigue because they didn’t know how 
to use their hoes, while little girls and 
boys would walk thru the fields swing- 


ing their hoes with the deft touch and. 


graceful art of painters at their work. 

How long does it take to learn this 
business? The farmers told me that 
one either learns it as a child and keeps 
in practise or he is utterly useless. 
They told me that they have tried out 
many men who came from the cities 
and that very few are a success. 

I came back from the farms to find 
that men were being displaced in the 
elevators of the larger office buildings 
under the work or fight order. But some 
of the buildings still retained their men 
operators. I made inquiry as to why 
they were so unpatriotic. The answer 
was that these buildings had to have 
very skilled operators or they could not 
take care of the traffic. They never 
trained operators of their elevators and 
could not do so without putting thou- 
sands of men and women to serious in- 
convenience. I smiled. I thought it was 
a subterfuge. But figures were pro- 
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Rivetting is a form of labor, not unskilled, 
but more readily learned than some others 


duced. I do not know how it was else- 
where, but the unskilled women oper- 
ators are not even yet very skilled. 
Many of them are less than 50 per 
cent as effective as the men—well, it 
isn’t a case of sex but of skill. 

Not long ago I was in a little town 
where the chief industry is lumbering. 
Farm labor there at that time was 
being paid $2.50 a day. Negro girls 
were preferred over white lawyers. 
Many negro men were working in the 
fields. A short distance from this town 
a man could get a job sawing lumber 
at $7 a day upward, according to what 
he could saw. The farmers had about 
enough labor, but the lumber industry 
was short. I waited for the usual story 
about the worthlessness of all black 
men. But that was not the story. It 
seems that only a few men can saw 
lumber there because only a few men 
are strong enough. The sort of labor 
they need has to be born, it cannot be 
trained. It might be classed with Ca- 
ruso. What they required was not la- 
bor but a form of genius. I have seen 
the same situation in ports where big 
ships are loaded. There is in demand 
in such places a class of labor that is 
always independent because the world 
doesn’t produce enough giants to give 
these men very much competition. Un- 
der the circumstances I should certainly 
hesitate to call them unskilled labor. 

I state very frankly that I cannot 
think of any work at this moment 
which I would unhesitatingly class as 
unskilled. I do not like that term. Some 
morning when you are reading your 
newspaper and come across the term 
“unskilled labor” step right there and 
try to fold up your paper in the same 
hard roll in which you found it. Try to 
do just what the newsboy did with that 
newspaper. Also remember that you 
must not tear it. And if you do not 
think that little teick is important try 
to figure cut some other way for the 
newsboy to make his deliveries within 
a reasonable time—some other way that 
does not involve throwing the paper's 
from side to side as he hurries on. And 
if you think it is very, very easy 
learn to roll a newspaper just that 
way ask the boy who delivers your 
paper. Ask him if he ever heard of a 
boy or man being discharged because 
he couldn’t learn to fold the papers 
right. As I said, ask him! 
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BRINGING HOME THE BOYS 


The British Royal Air Force made this inspiring photoaraph of the “Mauretania,” the first and one of the largest transports to bring 
back American soldiers from overseas. Already over 300,000 of our troops have been landed in home ports from ‘France and England 
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_BERLIN AT THE 
BOILING POINT 


The Spartacans, the anarchistic factions and the 
troops supporting the present government of Germany 
continue to wage sporadic warfare in Berlin. On Feb- 
ruary 10 the Spartacans instituted another uprising 
but it was successfully put down by the soldier police 
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LOYALIST SOLDIERS ARMED 
AGAINST RIOTERS 

Over an entrance to the former 
palace these men have placed a 
machine gun and are ready to repel 
the threatened attacks of the fol- 
lowers of Dr. Liebknecht. The 
photograph was taken before Dr. 
Liebknecht’s death when his plans 
for conquering the government 
were at their hight. Lately the 
Spartacan attempts to seize control 
have amounted to little more than 
intermittent rioting in the streets 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN MOB RULE 
This crowd of Spartacans gathered in the Wilhelmstrasse are 
making a popular demonstration in favor of the Liebknecht 
party and are hissing the attempt of a body of loyalist soldiers 
to enter the grounds of the Chancellery. The Ebert govern- 
ment has had for the most part the soldier support 





A PATROL OF “REDS” 


The armored car below was commandeered by the Red Guard 
and manned by soldiers and sailors fighting the Spartacans 
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THE FUNERAL CORTEGE OF REVOLUTIONISTS 
By this solemn procession thru the streets of Berlin the revolu- 
tionists mourned the death of their comrades who were killed dur- 
ing the fighting that marked the first popular uprising in the city 
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IS GERMANY DEFEATED ? 


These “conquered heroes” of the German army were decorated with flowers and 
cheered by the people as they marched thru Berlin after the armistice surrender 
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Press Illustrating Central News 
WHERE FOOD IS PLENTY 

One task of these American soldiers doing guard duty with the Army of Occupa- 

tion on the Rhine is to inspect supplies sent thru by the Germans. Evidently these 

smiling Frauleins with a cartload of meal did not resist their command to halt 


THE FORMER ROYAL GUARD 
At the right are soldiers who once formed the Kaiser’s bodyguard, photographed 
here with their royal colors still on parade after the signing of the armistice 
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MARRYING OFF THE AMERICAN ARMY 


BY CORRA HARRIS 


AUTHOR OF “A CIRCUIT RIDER’S WIFE,” “EVE’S SECOND HUSBAND,” 
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“Millions of American soldiers are returning from France. They are not the men who went over a year since. They are better men” 


ENSIBLE people in this country 

believe in marriage. If all the 

marriageable men and women 

married, if they remained faith- 
ful and friendly to their vows, which 
are made not only to each other, but to 
society, and if they worked out this 
one great miracle of love and life with 
patience and courage, it would settle 
more than half the problems of a vext 
and anxious civilization. For this rea- 
son it is easier to marry here than in 
most countries. In times of peace, law, 
sentiment and public opinion all fa- 
vored a wedding, anybody’s wedding. 
We never shook our heads in doleful 
prophesies until the bride and bride- 
groom were out of sight. It is a habit we 
have to encourage hasty marriages, al- 
ways hoping for the best. So when this 
nation declared war and joined the 
Allies, and wedding weather became 
inclement, we stood by our war brides. 
We accepted them tenderly as one of 
the inevitable emergences of love 
brought on by the sense men had of in- 
security and of approaching danger. 
Soldiers who might have remained 
bachelors if we had remained neutral 
chose brides hurriedly as skeptics some- 
times pray when they are in mortal 
peril. It is the instinct of a man to 
finish off with God and a wife when he 
faces the possible end of his own life. 
If every man was sure of death before 
the age of forty years there would be 
no heretics and very few bachelors. 
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Thus for more than a year our shores 
have been shadowed with the dim fig- 
ures of these little war brides ‘watching 
the ships that slipt down in the dark to 
the sea, bearing their husbands away 
to fight in France. No one will ever 
know the fate of these thousands of 
girls who married soldiers going to 
France. There are no casualty lists -in 
the tragedies of love. The young wid- 
ows who became the mothers of orphans 
whose fathers were killed in action 
will not be mentioned on the nation’s 
roll of honor. There were the other cas- 
ualties, too, due to “accident and other 
causes,” brides who became a little less 
married than they should have been as 
time passed, separated from their hus- 
bands by seas and continents and silence 
and all the chances of war. It is not 
so easy nor so natural as some poets 
would have you believe to remain faith- 
ful to a husband acquired under a pa- 
triotic impulse, with whom you have 
never really lived, and whom you only 
kissed good-by with just a bride’s ex- 
cessive emotion, which is not nearly so 
enduring as the graduate wife’s deep 
and patient devotion. 

But now all that is changed. The war 
is finished. The Allies are victorious. 
Civilizations are to be overhauled and 
cleaned up and revised. Some millions 
of American soldiers are returning 
from France. They are not the men 
who went over a year since. They are 
better men. No matter what any 


small carping critic says of them they 
are infinitely better men. They are 
stronger and cleaner physically. They 
have endured terrific training and in- 
credible hardships. They have received 
an education that no school or univer- 
sity could have given them. They have 
seen the world. They have met man- 
kind, they have learned that great text, 
comradeship. They have practised the 
brotherhood of man in the trenches and 
on the battlefield, not self consciously 
like artificial Christians and hypocrit- 
ical political classes of men do, but 
normally and naturally until it has be- 
come a quality, not a theory. They have 
faced death with courage, and they live. 
They have graduated from a furious 
conflict which involved everything, and 
they have saved everything. They have 
achieved a great salvation for this na- 
tion and, more particularly, for them; 
selves. That may be said of the rough- 
est soldier who returns to our ports 
what a certain French woman said of 
a marshal of France, “God will think 
twice, mes.ieurs, before he damns such 
a gentleman!” There is no damnation 
for these men unless we betray them 
here at home. They have become already 
the colossal figures of American history, 
not only those who actually fought in 
France but those in training here. 
The one immediate and most inti- 
mate problem in this country today is 
what we shall do with these young 
American veterans, how we shall pre- 
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serve them and make the best possible 
use of their glory and strength in this 
nation. 

It is comparatively easy to provide 
for them in a material way. There are 
more positions to be filled, more work 
to be done, greater opportunities than 
when these men enlisted. They have 
only to show their obedience, energy 
and courage which has distinguished 
them as soldiers in order to find em- 
ployment and to prosper. But who is 
to take care of them individually? 

The only person qualified by nature 
and society to do this is a man’s wife. 
When the soldier has a wife to provide 
for and a home to live in he makes the 
only safe provision for his own safety. 

It is therefore time to announce the 
engagement and approaching marriage 
of all young American soldiers to all 
young American women. 

This will undoubtedly bated War 
is a great incentive to matrimony. To 
live in trenches, to be billeted in barns, 
to subsist upon the strictly male diet of 
a military commissary, to be “deloused” 
in a public steam vat, to have no home 
but a “Y” hut, and only an occasional 
Salvation Army doughnut to remind 
you of the way women’s food tastes, to 
go over the top at dawn in a drizzling 
rain, with every woman who knows you 


and loves you three thousand miles 
away; to lie wounded in a shell hole, 
with no one but another man to give 
you first aid; to have an efficient and 
professionally sympathetic Red Cross 
nurse to take her dear place beside 
your bed in the hospital—all these ex- 
periences revive the ideal of woman in 
the minds of fighting men. They forget 
the petty faults of the girls at home. 
They cease to be critical of their own 
womenkind, they remember incessantly 
how dear these girls were, how really 
good, how different and dearly beauti- 
ful in comparison with other women. 
In short, they are all in love, these re- 
turning soldiers. They are readier now 
than they ever were, or will ever be 
again, to marry. 

And these girls they left at home are 
not the same. They are finer, braver, 
more dutiful women. They have a new 
sense of responsibility, for they also 
have accomplished their part in this 
war. More than'a million of them en- 
listed for service, not in the army, but 
for the men in that army. They have 
served for them, knitted for them, made 
bandages for their wounds, prayed for 
them. Therefore they also are in love 
with these returning soldiers. It is nat- 
ural and it is right, the best kind of 
righteousness. 


So, everything is arranged except the 
details of more weddings than we ever 
had before. There will be the incidental 
hardships of earning a living for these 
brides of victors, but nothing to com- 
pare with the hardships of conquering 
the German arms, and not so dangerous. 
And having her to provide for will 
keep many a’ young veteran off the 
soap-box platform of the agitators and 
disruptors of our national life. 

And whatever happens if they ac- 
complish this matrimonial insurance 
against the risks of the future, this 
nation is safe because we shall have 
a generation endowed with-health and 
courage and honor from their birth, 
with not so much as a single indigent 
millionaire or lazy aristocrat, or pauper 
among them, and a pair of fighting 
parents whose courage made the world 
safe for them to be born in. 

We have the enormous task of settling 
the problems of a peace that is wide 


.enough and strong enough to cover the 


nations of the earth, and we have our 
war debts to pay, but nothing can touch 
or diminish this. great inheritance of 
the next generation earned and paid 
for by the young veterans of our Amer- 
ican armies. Their children have only 
to be born in order to become the heirs 








I know you are not cruel, 


SUNSET 


BY JOHN CROWE RANSOM 


Nor are they fretting over dress, or shoes, 


of imperishable riches. 

















And you would not willingly hurt anything in the world, 


For there is kindness in your eyes, 

There could not well be more of it in eyes 
Already brimful of the sky. 

I thought you would one day begin to love me, 
But now I doubt it badly; 

It is no man-rival I am afraid of, 

It is God. 


The meadows are very wide and green 

And the big field of wheat is solid gold, 

Or a little darker than gold. 

Two people never sat like us by a fence of cedar rails 
On a still evening 

And looked at such fat fields. 

To me it is beautiful enough, 

I am stirred, 

I say grand and wonderful, and grow adjectival, 
But to you 

It is God. 


Cropping the clover are several spotted cows. 
They, too, are kind and gentle, 

And they stop and look round at me now and then 
As if they would say: 

“How good of you to come to see us! 

Please pardon us if we seem indifferent, 

But we have not much time to talk with you now, 
And really nothing to say.” 

Then they make their bow, 

Still kind and calm, 

And go their way again 

Towards the sunset. 

I suppose they are going to God. 


Your eyes are not regarding me, 
Nor the four-leaf clovers I picked for you, 
(With a prayer and a gentle squeeze for each of them), 


Or image in the little glass, 

Restlessly, 

Like the eyes of other girls. 

You are looking away over yonder 

To where the crooked rail fence gets to the top 
Of the yellow hill 

And drops out of sight into space. 

Is that infinity that catches it? 

And do you catch it too in your thoughts? 
I know that look; 

I have not seen it on another girl, 

And it terrifies me, 

For I cannot tell what it means, 

But I think 

It has something to do with God. 


We are a mile from home 
And soon it will be getting dark 


And the big farm-bell will be ringing out for supper. 


We had better start for the house. 

Rover! 

O here he is, waiting; 

He has chased the birds and run after the rabbits 
A thousand miles or so 

And now he is hungry and tired. 

But he is a southern gentleman 

And will not whimper once 

Tho you kept him waiting forever. 

He knows his mistress’ eyes as well as I, 
And when to be silent and respectful. 

I will try to be as patient as Rover, 

And we will be comrades 

And wait unquestioningly 

Till this lady we love 

And her strange eyes cs 
Come home from God. 























For almost 
fifty years Ed- 
ward Payson 
Powell, whose 
death occurred 
in 1915, was a 
contributor to 
The Indepen- 
dent. He wrote 
always of sim- 
ple and beauti- 
ful things in 
a style that 
made his read- 
ers enjoy with 
him his rem- 
iniscences. We 
publish  here- 
with his de- 
scription of his 








of sweat, and 
the tulips were 
red, because— 
well, I had my 
notions why. 
But it was 
delicious in the 
early morning, 
before the day 
was on a grid- 
iron — and 
again after 
sundown. You 
should have 
seen the little 
mother 
Granny Wil- 
liams, or some 
other one, go- 
ing about this 
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house 


of the colonial 
times, built be- 
fore the architects were about. It 
was broad at the bottom, but broader 
at the top; and the shingles reached 
down so low to the ground that I have 
myself ridden off the rear slope from 
the big chimney, and dashed into a 
snow drift—and none the worse for it. 
And under those eaves—God bless 
them!—there were warm hearts; and 
there were also doughnuts in huge 
piles, and pumpkin pies in rows; and 
there were other comforts; for no one 
had then discovered bacteria, and we 
were in no danger from eating good 
food. When we got cold out of doors 
we could go inside, and be warmed in- 
ternally. The house was painted red, 
for that was the warm color, like the 
fire in the chimney; and I know no 
other reason why all old-time farm 
houses were of that color. Only the 
front was white, and there were green 
blinds—which I think was a fashion; 
and the time never was when any one 
would be out of fashion. Fashion, you 
must know, is simply doing what things 
others do, and not bothering your head 
about them; and believing what others 
believe with just as little trouble to 
yourself. It is a beautiful way of keep- 
ing us all alike; for what might come 
of it if no two ever did the same thing, 
or believed the same thing, or wore the 
same style of coat; or for that matter, 
loved the same person? The old-time 
people had a reason for the catechism, 
and it was a good one. It kept them 
all together, like a regiment. Now- 
adays there are some who would even 
throw away the dictionary, and spell, 
the Lord knows how—just as each one 
pleases, 

Over the double door reached the big 
arms of a great butternut. Do you 
know there is no tree in all this world 
so homeful as a butternut? Its arms 
are like those of a father; and it has 
not a stingy trait about it. Then you 
should lie, as I have, in September, and 
hear of a night the nuts falling off; 
one, or two, or three at a time on the 
roof. Rat, tat, tat; until our dreams 
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YE OLD-TIME FARM HOUSE 


BY E. P. POWELL 


were full of the joys of the morning; 
or, for that matter, even of the pud- 
ding, which should come of it when the 
meats were enough to fill a big bowl. 
Yes, indeed! a butternut pudding, with 
a plenty of cider, is good even in dream 
land. To the back of the house was an 
orchard, where Spitzenburgs and Pear- 
mains grew. Some of the trees leaned 
so that we could walk up them, and sit 
with the birds. I, when a boy, knew a 
robin so well that she built her nest 
within five feet of me, while I whistled 
and talked to her. To the side of the 
orchard stood a fine grove of basswood, 
in which were fifty hives of bees, in 
two long houses—two rows in each 
house. There is nothing in the world so 
wonderful as an apple orchard in blos- 
som. It is fit for worship. The trees are 
friendly and hearty. Their arms come 
low down to the ground, as if reaching 
after us. What wealth of blossom! 
There is no suggestion of niggardli- 
ness. Even now I see the old grand- 
mother in her chair, when the petals 
came down in a great shower and lay 
lovingly on her white hair. And the 
blessed mother beside her also. Nature 
loved them. There was a sweet fitness, 
and when we boys came to their side, 
and brought the ripest Early Boughs 
and Lady Sweets, and otherwise iden- 
tified them with the fruit, it was out 
of our hearts. I am not yet half around 
the house, and my soul will not let me 
hurry on. To see things and hear 
things when they happen is_ well 
enough; but, ah, to have them in one’s 
self, and be able to call them out of 
the memory, that is worth the while. 
’Tis better than any phonograph. 
There was an offset in the turf, just 
beyond the harvest pear; and this was 
where the little mother had her pinks, 
and poppies, and bachelor buttons, and 
cinnamon roses, and Johnnie-jump-ups. 
It was a place of marvelous beauty, 
and of marvelous work—of that I can 
myself testify. Every pink cost a pound 


“It smells like 
a fresh young 
babe,” said 
Granny Williams. “Indeed,” said the 


little mother, “but I had not thought of 


that; but, as likely as not, for it has a 
soft pinkish yellow color.” Then she 
would sniff at it, like any professor ex- 
amining a new chemical mixture. All 
the time she was gathering in her apron 
dropt rose leaves and poppy leaves to 
press between the pages of the big Bible. 

A little down the slope lay the veg- 
etable garden of my father, full of 
long, narrow beds, all turned over each 
year, by the spade, and the spine. Oh, 
Lord! but yet I have the memory of it 
in my back. Why had they not thought 
of gardens to be furrowed by horse- 
power? But they had not. I think be- 
cause they were yet too full of Old 
England; and a Yankee was, after all, 
the most imitative creature in the 
world. He shook his fist, and wagged 
his tongue like the great bell of Mos- 
cow, at the word Englishman; but for 
all that he was himself English; both 
in his stomach and in his head. He not 
only spaded his gardens, but he took 
his snuff like an Englishman, and he 
built his fences after an English pat- 
tern. What else could explain why we 
had so many little yards about our 
houses, and built our houses close down 
by the road? As if we were crowded 
into a little island, and had not room 
enough to turn around in! We are more 
independent now, and really are get- 
ting some notions of otr own. But then 
our house stood only a stone’s throw 
from the highway, and there was a lit- 
tle box of a yard in front, and this 
was full of locust trees and honey- 
suckles; and there at night. the honey 
moths would come and play high-spy in 
the blossoms. George III, our great 
gray cat, would sit down to look at 
them, and once in a while would strike 
at one that came too near—for what 
was it?—a bird or a butterfly? And 
like all of us, he was a bit of a nat- 
uralist. He liked very much to classify 
the world, but never hesitated to put 
the choicest specimens in his stomach! 
which I see is the way with other sci- 
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entists. They will eat a megalotho- 
‘poroid as quick as a pig. 

But you should have seen the “stur- 
tions,” as they grew in rows all about 
the vegetable beds, for our father also 
had an eye to beauty. Did he not set 
hollyhocks all about his corn fields? 
Then, when the great stalks of crimson 
and gold steod up in summer, and the 
folk that went by to church stopped to 
look with admiration, he said, “Truly, 
one shall not live by bread alone!” And 
he liked best those neighbors who 
looked the longest; as the little mother 
liked best those who ate most of her 
goodies. The saffron and dill, and the 
rue and rosemary, and caraway, and 
. fennel, and the mints, that grew by the 
brook that ran down back of the house 
and garden; and, indeed, there were 
also more of these herbs that stood al- 
ways in the place of a family doctor. 
Indeed, you may look; but it- was not 
so bad an exchange! And as for the no- 
tions, they may have been no worse than 
the guesses of the profession nowadays. 
But this is neither here nor there. I 
will let the doctors alone, if they will 
not treat me as we treated our chim- 
neys, and send a drug to go up and 
down the insides of me, and sweep and 


scrape. It may be, yes, indeed, it may 


be, saffron did not cure yellow dis- 
eases, and red poppy leaves did no good 
for red eruptions; and it may be bitter 
wormwood did not kill worms; but I 
know for a certainty caraway seed was 
good to keep one awake thru a long 
sermon, and it was good in cookies. 

I told you there was 
a brook. There is no 
good living where there 
are no brooks, and this 
was a brook of the first 
water. It bubbled out 
of a rocky hollow, some 
little secret cavern; 
and then it laughed and 
tumbled for half a mile 
before it got over its 
fun. The little mother 
in summer would walk 
with us there, and she 
would sometimes say, 
“Now! let us go far- 
ther over to the Glen, 
where the bigger brook 
is, and the ferns, and 
the witch hazel and the 
yellow birch, and the 
beechdrops.” Oh, it 
was glorious fun. What 
of plant wisdom. did 
that little mother not 
have? She dug putty 
root, and crinkle root, and sarsa- 
parilla, and wild ginger, and gin- 
seng, and she told which was Solo- 
mon’s seal; also, which was wholesome 
and which was poisonous. And then we 
went home with our hands full of 
squirrel-corn, or trilliums, or hopple- 
bush flowers. But at night, after work, 
the dear father would come early from 
the field, and say, “Now, let us all go 
for strawberries.” Then—ah, but how 
can I tell you such delicious joys. You 
know nothing of wild strawberries; 
much less do you know the delight of 
creeping about the meadows and down 


by the stumps in the pastures, while 
the bobolinks whistled and the brooks 
gurgled, as we gathered the long stems 
that lay lovingly against the grass. 
Where are we? I had no business out 
of season, and in midwinter to take 
you thru snow banks to pick straw- 
berries. But ’tis such tricks the mem- 


ory plays. We will get at once back to 


the house. The front door, as you see, 
opens just in the middle, in halves, and 
from that the hall runs back as straight 
as a Puritan’s nose, right thru every- 
thing, till it lands in the big kitchen. 
And the two halves of the door swing 
open separately. I know not why it was, 
unless it were an inheritance from 
pioneer days, when it was well to be 
able to look out and parley a little be- 
fore opening the way for an Indian 
rush. So at any rate all the doors in 
those days were cut across the middle. 
In the big yard was the woodshed, and 
that was full of piles of wood, as dry 
as tinder. It was the comfort of winter, 
and the very right arm of a successful 
home. From the woodshed we all went 
—kicking first the dirt from our boots 
—into the great living room, where we 
were all together. Over this door was 
twined with care a great bittersweet, 
and all over the stone curb of the well 
was a wild white-flowering clematis. 
“Father,” said the little priestess, 
“tis well to cultivate the beautiful and 
enjoy it. Why should it all be shut up 
in books?” “It is so,” said my father. 
“God made the world, and he put the 
flowers here as well as the potatoes. I 





“Under those eaves there were warm hearts; and there were also dough- 
nuts in huge piles and pumpkin pies; and there were other comforts” 


have no patience with those who do not 
follow God.” “To be sure,” said my lit- 
tle mother, “and the weeds are here to 
teach us diligence and patience.” “But 
the quack!” said my father, “that 
might as well be left out.” “And the 
burdocks,” said she, “are excellent for 
beer, and the leaves are good for 
drafts.” “Perhaps, if we could see it,” 
said he, “all things are good.” “’Tis 
for us to make the best of everything,” 
said she. And as our Jim came up, she 
put her hand on his arm and on mine, 
and then said slowly: “’Tis a world in 
which we can make beautiful boys and 


girls—if first we ourselves are right. 
What more could we ask?” “’Tis at 
least,” said my father, “for us to trans- 
form the evil into good.” And our Jim 
looked so grand, so noble, so beautiful, 
it seemed to come over into my soul, 
and to make me like himself. 

And the birds, ah, but you should 
have seen how they nested about that 
house. “They will eat all the cherries,” 
said my Uncle George, and he rapped 
his cane lustily on the floor of the 
porch. But our father smiled, and said, 
“Let us count them all into our fam- 
ily, and plant for them also when we 
plant.” So he put in a few rows of 
peas more, and said, “They are for the 
orioles.” And a dozen cherry trees down 
by the fence were for the robins, and 
for the cedar birds, who have a cherry 
tooth. Then he went up to the wood’s 
edge, near by the big beeches, where 
there were wild cherries, and into these 
he put scions of finer sorts; “for the 
birds, my boys.” So the robins, and the 
bluebirds, and the wrens, and the in- 
digo birds, and the goldfinches, and the 
catbirds, and all other sorts of thrushes 
and finches, and I cannot tell you how 
many more, came to us; and they filled 
the trees with nests, and they paid for 
all they took, in song and helpful labor. 
Then our father would say, “Little 
mother! another spring I must plant 
more for the birds—for, indeed, they 
are not well paid for all they do.” “To 
be sure,” said she, “it is but justice, and 
one of nature’s laws.” And a robin built 
its nest in the window seat of his bed- 
room, and sang to him 
in the morning, while 
he lay in his bed. Ah, 
yes! they worked well 
together, my father and 
the birds; and he would 
say, as the robins 
hopped after his plow, 
“Yes! yes! our family 
is growing, but there 
is room for more.” And 
a catbird that sat on 


the butternut would 
sing, “Yes! yes! for 
more.” 


The barn stood across 
the street from the 
house, and on a line 
with the highway. “’Tis 
not decent,” said. the 
little mother. “There 
should be shade for 
the cows and the pigs 
and the hens.” “You 
are right, little moth- 
er,” said my father; 
and he brought a load of willow 
sticks; and they planted them all the 
way around the barn and its yard. And 
these grew and throve mightily; and 
at last they were a great grove, that 
hung all over the barn and hid it. The 
little mother said, “Did I not tell you” 
—and then she drew the breath coolly 
thru one corner of her mouth, as she 
surveyed the transformation. “Indeed, 
you did, little mother!—you said it— 
and no one would have done it, had you 
not.” And the hens cackled their de- 
light, and the cows at night lay down 
facing the [Continued on page 265 





HERE is no dramatist 
today who more truly 
loves his characters, 
his audience and the 
world than the Peter Pan of 
playwrights, Sir James Mat- 
thew Barrie. The gods en- 
dowed him at his birth, fifty- 
nine years ago; they gave 
him a master key to the 
doors of life and bade him 
go forth, when he could, and 
write good novels and good 
plays. He has done both with 
equal facility, with equal zest 
and enjoyment; he has con- 
structed both with . equal 
understanding of their dif- 
ferent techniques, and unlike 
most novelists who write 
plays, he has never confused 
styles, but has been com- 
pletely one or the other. 

Nevertheless, both of his 
artistic roads have led to the 
same end. After reading 
“Margaret Ogilvy,” “Auld 
Licht Idylls,” “A Window in 
Thrums” and “Sentimental 
Tommy” we said “Dear Bar- 
rie.” That expressed our 
feeling as to his lovable- 
ness. “It’s by Barrie,” wrote 
Robert Louis Stevenson regarding “A 
Window in Thrums,” “and he’s the 
man for my money.” It was not only 
Scotch character he seemed to depict 
with the fidelity and color of a minia- 
ture artist, but it was the quaintness 
of humanity he brought forth with the 
genial sympathy of his own nature. “I 
am a capable artist,” wrote Stevenson 
to Barrie, “but it begins to look to me 
as if you were a man of genius.” 

The theater had known Barrie in his 
early days, but not until he made suc- 
cess with “The Professor’s Love Story” 
(1894) did one detect the flavor of his 
work, which was further evident in his 
dramatization of “The Little Minister” 
(1897) and then blossomed forth as an 
old-fashioned nosegay in the rosemary 
atmosphere of “Quality Street.” After 
that, one began to speak in the theater 
of “Dear Barrie.” One went to the 
theater, as one went to his novels, for 
Barrie characteristics—a fresh liveli- 
ness of humor, a quaint unexpectedness 
of situation, a gentle correction of the 
ills of life by means of an irony which 
tickles the fancy and leaves a sweet 
taste in the mouth. 

So vociferously has he been greeted 
by playgoers that it almost seems as 
tho Barrie has completely forsaken his 
early craft. We’ve had no new novels 
from him in many a year. “My Lady 
Nicotine” has colored richly with age, 
like a meerschaum. “Sentimental Tom- 
my” has tears and laughter still newly 
wept and sounding in its pages. “Mar- 
garet Ogilvy” is still the most perfect 
tribute of a son to his mother. But the 
fickle public wants Barrie, the play- 
wright, these days. In fact the highest 
praise that can be rendered any drama- 
tist of the present is to say, “Why, he 
has the quaint inventiveness of Bar- 
rie”; “He’s almost caught the Barrie 
trick.” 
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Sir James Matthew Barrie 


DEAR BARRIE 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


AUTHOR OF “THE AMERICAN DRAMATIST” 


Said David to the Comtesse, in one 
of Barrie’s very best plays, “What 
Every Woman Knows,” “My lady, 
there are few more impressive sights 
in the world than a Scotsman on the 
make.” This is equally true of a play- 
wright on the make. For Barrie’s suc- 
cess in the theater, while it has been 
partly dependent, as far as America is 
concerned, on the personal charm of 
Miss Maude Adams, who has played in 
“Peter Pan,” “Quality Street,” “What 
Every Woman Knows,” “The Legend 
of Leonora” and “A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella”; and on quaint conceit of situa- 
ti®n, has something more tangible to 
rest on. Barrie has a dramatic sense; 
he has likewise a sense and love of the 
theater as a mechanism which is so 
constituted as to necessitate springs 
and tricks with which to catch the 
heart, mind and conscience of audiences. 
“The Admirable Crichton” has ironic 
charm in its detailing of how a butler 
became the better man on a_ ship- 
wrecked island, while titled folk dropt 
to second place in the scheme of things, 
On that theme Barrie could have writ- 
ten a wonderful novel; but he wrote 
instead an exceptional play by the 
theatrical means he resorted to in order 
to create sustained interest. Such, for 
instance, was the scene where Crichton, 
deserted by his superiors because of 
their “class” jealousy, depends on night- 
fall, hunger, and the assertion of Na- 
ture to draw them all back to him. And 
they do return dejectedly, one by one, 
to the glow of Crichton’s camp fire. 
Such, again, is the scene in which 
Crichton, dominant, has fallen in love 
with Lady Mary, when suddenly the 
boom of a cannon from a passing ship 


indicates that after two 
years they are about to be 
rescued. Shall they give the 
distress signal?—and go 
back to class prejudices? It 
is a moment of supreme dra- 
matic emotion. Its effective- 
ness on an audience is as 
mathematically sure as three 
and three are six. Take Peter 
Pan’s appeal to the audience 
—‘Do you believe in fai- 
ries?”—it’s a trick of Bar- 
rie’s to make the most of the 
hysterical joy of those “in 
front.” Examine “What 
Every Woman Knows.” When 
the Wylie brothers and their 
sister wait in hiding for the 
thief who has been stealthily 
entering the house night 
after night—is not the sus- 
pense the same as tho there 
were about to enter a mur- 
derer instead of an attrac- 
tive thief intent on stealing 
knowledge? 

All the more do we admire 
Barrie because his theatrical 
instinct is so evident. By it 
he has been able to gage for 
success; only once did he fail 
—a failure due to being in 
advance of his public’s sense of humor, 
and not to a lack of excellence in the 
play itself. I refer to “Little Mary,” 
which juggled ironically with British 
love of overeating—the “Little Mary” 
of the piece being the Big Stomach of 
the public. 

Barrie’s plays are all different in 
idea. But the characters are all of the 
same family. Maggie Wylie, in “What 
Every Woman Knows,” and Phoebe 
Throssel, in “Quality Street,” are twin 
sisters, with just the differences in in- 
tellect and temperament to keep their 
identity. When you first meet the 
Wylie brothers you feel somehow that 
in “The Little Minister” days you saw 
their like before. And in the new play, 
which is now regaling New York, you 
find characteristics so beloved of all. 
‘Dear Brutus” it is called. “How like 
Barrie!” you exclaim. It is an effective 
unfolding of what would happen if a 
group of people were given a second 
chance to live over their lives—would 
they be better for the chance? And 
Barrie has spread fancy webs over it 
—not the child fancy of “Peter Pan” 
but the eternal fairy fancy of “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” By a happy 
turn, he twists the lives of a group of 
people, so magically, so magnetically, 
that the spirit of Puck laughs all over 
the stage, as Tinker Bell, in “Peter 
Pan” shimmered in fleeting ways all 
over the wall. Lob—guardian of the 
magic wood, in which the second chance 
is hid—how like and yet unlike the 
Pantaloon of Barrie’s poignant dra- 
matic fragment of that name! The 
daughter, who is the dream child in 
the second chance life of an artist gone 
awry—what is she but an older Peter 
Pan?—not this time the boy who would 
never grow up—but the eternal girl 
whom we would like to keep a girl for 
ever. 
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The strange thing is, you can never tell 
by the title of a Barrie play what you are 
going to get. But when you have seen the 
play, the title is inevitable. “Little Mary” 
is a classic disguise for the stomach, and 
may be freely mentioned in any parlor 
without blushing; “Dear Brutus” from 
Shakespeare’s lines in “Julius Caesar,” 
“The fault, dear Brutus, lies not in our 
stars, but in ourselves, that we are under- 
lings,” is used as a gentle ingathering of 
the dear Public as part of the moral which 
is tagged to the play. For the first time, 
Barrie has nearly lost his balance; he has 
almost become sentimental moralist in 
“Dear Brutus / But we forgive him, be- 
eause he is B&rrie, and because the new 
play has all the Barrie characteris‘ics— 
freshness, youth, quaintness, fancy, humor, 
laughter and tears, impetuosity, unusual- 
ness. I wouldn’t sacrifice “Peter Pan” or 
“Crichton” or “What Every Woman 
Knows” for it, but I wouldn’t give it or 
“The Betrothal” up for any other piece on 
the stage in New York today. It runs close 
to the line of affection, like the Maeter- 
linck play. The one is just like Barrie, the 
other just like Maeterlinck! / 

In another line has Barrie’s master key 
proved magic. The one-act play—so differ- 
ent in many ways from a full grown drama 
—has been handled with consummate suc- 
cess by him. The realistically grown up Mr. 
Barrie has blossomed here in “The Twelve 
Pound Look.” And there are many other 
examples of his power in the one-act form 
to show that Barrie in essence is the same 
as Barrie in larger magic jars. 


YE OLD-TIME FARM 
HOUSE 
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moon, as it sifted in between the leaves; 
and all day they were nicely comforted 
from the sun. And when old Daisy went to 
the tub to drink she would look up between 
sips, as if to say, “The Lord be praised for 
this shady yard.” A true barn-yard is a de- 
lightful place, full of peace and love. Lilah, 
the collie, goes and puts her head thru the 
gate once an hour, and, surveying matters, 
says, “Yes, all is as it should be; all is cor- 
rect”; then she goes back to run along 
where Jim and I and our father are at 
work in the orchard. Or if it be—and it 
really is—or it ought to be, New Year’s 
Day, she looks in at the kitchen window, 
and waits till we open the door that she 
may curl up by the fire. But Timothy gets 
up on his hind feet to the door latch, and 
rattles it: and then waits till we let him 
in. A true cat is half human. Ah, if but— 
if cats could once get articulation, what 
would come of it? It is well that they can 
not, for they would rout out and dispossess 
half or more of the human sort. So with 
quack and thistles, and talking cats, we 
should be made either wiser or killed off. 

In those days it was not yet forgotten 
to be neighborly, and once a year we all 
expected to look in on each other, and break 
bread, or at least cut cake. And we sat 
down to a bit of gossip and exchanged 
news; and when it was over everybody 
knew all about everybody else, and there 
was no need at all to print it. But I shall 
tell you nothing at all about it. It was our 
own business and we were simple folks, 
and you who live today have your big no- 
tions and your new ways and you laugh too 
easily. Not one of us envied your telephones 
and telegraphs and other nicknacks—or 
ever gave them a thought. Bless the Lord! 
enough is enough; and it is not likely you 
have any more idea of what will be about 
a hundred years from now. Indeed I think 
they will look back and call you savages. 
What a world of conceits it is! 
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HE FOREMOST fashion authorities favor 
fine “Zephyr Ginghams” for the coming 
season. 


In anticipation of the great demand for this 
most practical of all fabrics, we have prepared 
a most unusual and elaborate collection which 
is now on sale. We would advise our patrons 
to supply their wants while the assortments 
are at their best. The following lines will 
prove most attractive: 
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*‘McCUTCHEON’S GINGHAM’’ (imported) made ex- 
clusively to our order. A beautiful fabric in all the plain 
colors, checks of all dimensions, and all the wanted color 
combinations, 32 inches wide, 95c yard. 


D. & J. ANDERSON’S GINGHAM In all the newest plain 
colors, stripes, checks, new plaids, and Roman effects, 32 
inches wide, $1.25 and 1.35 yard. 


‘*AMERICAN GINGHAMS’’ The entire collection from 
two of the leading “American Mills,” “Glen Roy” and 
“Lorraine,” checks of all sizes, stripes, plain colors, and 
all the new plaid effects, beautiful fine quality and fast 
colors, 32 inches wide, 75c yard. 


“MERCERIZED GINGHAMS?’”’ (plain colors only) light 
weight and admirably adapted for children’s wear, 32 
inches wide, 55c yard. 

“ART SILK GINGHAM”? (Silk and Cotton) in a range 
of plain colors, stripes, checks and plaids, 31 inches wide, 
$1.50 yard. 


*“~DEVONSHIRE CLOTH’’ The most practical fabric for 
Children’s garments, White, Rose, Copen, Maize, also 
Stripes and checks in a wide range of good designs, 32 
inches wide, soc yard. 
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Samples mailed on request 
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James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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A Republic of Nations 


HE League of Nations is the subject of 

more discussion at the present time 
than any other public question and all con- 
tributions to this important problem are 
eagerly seized upon by the reading public. 
This book by Professor Minor assumes 
that the League of Nations will be repub- 
lican in government, and presents a plan 
of government based chiefly upon that which 
has been worked out in the United States. 
This government is, in essentials, the most 
successful one that has ever been put into 
operation for a federal union of states 
and is, therefore, the most feasible one to 
be used as a basis for an international 
union. Taking up the Constitution of the 
United States, clause by clause, Professor 
Minor works out a new constitution for a 
republic of nations, modifying the original 
wherever necessary to suit the inclusion 
of heterogeneous peoples and the exigen- 
cies of international relations. His plans 
for the legislative and judicial branches are 
substantially those of the United States 
Government; the European idea of a min- 
istry responsible to the legislative branch 
is followed out in the plan for the execu- 
tive end of the government. 

This book is a convincing and practical 
presentation of a plan which will be of 
the utmost interest to all thoughtful read- 
ers who believe that a working union of the 
nations of the world is possible and prac- 
ticable. 


A Republic of Nations, by Raleigh C. Minor. 
Oxford University Press. $2.50. 


Democracy and World 


Relations 


RIGINALLY planned as a textbook or 

reference work for college students, Dr. 
Jordan’s new book is especially interesting 
just now to any reader on account of its 
straightforward presentation of facts in un- 
biased fashion. 

Democracy in all its phases and aims, its 
relations to the governmental problems of 
any state and its especial adaptation to the 
problem of world union and world coépera- 
tion is its theme. Dr. Jordan has been called 
a pacifist in times when the insidious evil 
of the dynastic state which he condemns 
was less well-recognized than now. In the 
light of much that has happened since, we 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
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can see that, in common with many other 
so-called pacifists, he was really only a 
better democrat than most of us. 


Democracy and World Relations, 
Starr Jordan. World Book Co. $1.2 


Wilson Interpreted 


S an Englishman who has lived in 

Washington twenty years, Mr. Low can 
indeed claim both a detachment of view- 
point which shall make for impartiality 
and a knowledge which shall make his 
words authoritative. This new book of his 
is an interpretation and that only: 

I have made no attempt to write either his- 
tory or a biography of Woodrow Wilson. That 
time has not yet come. . . t I have en- 
deavored to do is to interpret the character and 
motives of Mr. Wilson as revealed by his 
speeches, writing and statesmanship, letting the 
reader draw his own conclusions from the evi- 
dence presented. It has seemed to me that it 
is work that ought to be done, because the man 
who today occupies the largest place in the 
world’s thought is almost as little understood 
by his own people as he is by the peoples of 
other countries and still remains an enigma. 

Mr. Low has done his work well—im- 
partially, judicially but always sympa- 
thetically. He has analyzed the writings, 
the speeches, above all the actions of our 
war President, and showed us the con- 
sistent growth and development that has 
brought him to the forefront of world lead- 
ership. Mr. Wilson is that rarest of all men 
—a straight thinker. Therein lies the secret 
of his power and the ability which he pos- 
sesses in such marked degree, to tackle a 
problem for which nothing in his former 
experience would seem to have fitted him 
to solve the work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Low interprets Mr. Wilson not mere- 
ly as an individual but as the leader of his 
people. His ultimate success in solving the 
problems facing him has been largely due 
to the fact that he knew perfectly the’ 
psychology of the American people—how 
they felt and when they could be roused 
for action. Mr. Low’s analysis of this 
aspect of the President’s character is unu- 
sually apt. He himself is the author of a 
work on the psychology of the American 
people. His judgment of Mr. Wilson as 
the leader of the American people is, there- 
fore, doubly interesting, especially when 
presented in the easy and readable style in 
which the book is written. 

Woodrow Wilson; an Interpretation, 

Maurice Low. Little, Brown & 


~~ David 


by A. 
Co. $2. 
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Tales of the Sea 


O more gallant record of sea fighting 
has come out of the war than is set 
forth in Naval Heroes of Today, by Fran- 
cis A. Collins. Even if a great battle of 
fleets has been denied to our sailors, these 
individual actions, together with the stress 
of storm and fire at sea, reveal the miracle 
of lifting a youth from, it may be, some 
farm in the Middle West and shortly there 
after presenting him standing at a gun on 
a wave swept craft, his garments stiff with 
frozen spray. He will be waiting hopefully 
for the signal to put a shot into a sub- 
marine, or cheerfully accepting the chance 
of swimming for life when the deck sinks 
beneath -his feet. One hesitates to single 
out for special mention any one of these 
actions where all are equal in devotion to 
duty. But as a result of the excellent dis- 
cipliné maintained, take this from the sink- 
ing of the “Lincoln” : 
The scene is probably unique in the history 


. of the Navy. There survived over seven hundred 


men, some five hundred in the open boats and 
two hundred on the life rafts, crowding these 
frail craft to their capacity. The sea was rough 
and the nearest land remote. . . . The spirit of 
the men was admirable. 

It has long been the criticism of sailors 
that modern “arm chair” land writers 
of the sea entirely lack the sense of its 
spiritual element—that esprit of the deep 
by which men are moved to brave deeds 
and which even seems to enter into the 
material craft on which they sail. Mr. Ben- 
nett Copplestone’s The Silent Watchers is 
conspicuous chiefly for presenting this true 
ring of the voices which fight in the Brit- 
ish navy, and the same may be said for the 
American service. Speaks a young sub-lieu- 
tenant anent fighting machines: 

No, naval war is a war of men, as it always 
was and always will be. For what are the ma- 


, chines but the material expression of the souls 


of the men? 

“Taffrail” is a British naval man 
whose new book, The Sub, the auto- 
biography of David Munro, Sub-Lieutenant, 
Royal Navy, will be relished by all those 
who love tales of the sea. The Sub devotes 
considerably more space to the prehostility 
days than to the war, since it is 
the author’s aim to give us some idea of 
the life and training of the boy who enters 
the Royal Navy as a cadet thru the colleges 
at Osborne and Dartmouth. When war was 
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An American and a British destroyer answering an 8S. O. 
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are recounted in these tales of the sea 
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declared David Munro was a sub-lieuten- 
ant, assigned to H. M. S. “Lictor,” a tor- 
pedo boat destroyer belonging to the North 
Sea fleet. The “Lictor’” features in a series 
of exciting events—is chased by a German 
light cruiser, has a very scrappy time of 
it in the Battle of Blight off Heligoland, 
and suffers a collision which puts her tem- 
porarily out of commission. The book is 
full of thrilling sea adventures, all of them 
“true stories.” 

Felix Riesenberg’s Under Sail is a 
real tale of the sea written by a real 
sailor, with adventure, fun and hardship in 
abundance, but minus the blood-and-thun- 
der, nonsensical melodrama of a certain 
class of sea fiction. It is in the smart 
handling of this American vessel, the pride 
of the crew in their work despite the hard- 
fisted discipline, and the decency of the 
men in the fo’c’sle which brings Mr. Ries- 
enberg’s book up to the very best of sea 
narratives. 

On the ship “Fuller” was gathered at that 
time as decent a lot of men as ever sailed the 
seas. I have listened to more obscenity in a 
short space of time among men who held them- 
selves educated than fouled our ears during the 
whole voyage. 

A timely book for every one to read who 
would see the Stars and Stripes float in 
pride upon the Seven Seas. 

Skipper John of the “Nimbus,” by 
Raymond McFarland, is an_ exciting 
Maine coast fishing story which suffers 
somewhat from the demand of this type of 
book to provide rapidity of action, “some- 
thing doing” in every chapter, unlikely to 
happen in the naturally, at times, slower 
moving process of a real sea narrative. It 
is then the master hand of a Conrad touches 
the inner consciousness of the sailor to 
characterize him in reflective moods for 
which he is seldom credited by the lands- 
man. The author has done very well, espe- 
cially in those parts where he describes the 
rugged Maine coast and its hardy fishing 
folk : 

The old inhabitant remains a while longer: 
the ancient wharves, landmarks of former viril- 
ity, scarcely bear up through succeeding winters: 
while the eternal ice and tides tear ruthlessly 
at the coast as they have done since the re- 
treating Ice Sheet left the deeply scarred shores 
bare and unfertile, and as they used to tear 
when the iron generation of my boyhood dared 
to defy their terrors thru every season. 


Naval Heroes of Today, by Francis A. Col- 
lins, Century Co. $1.50. The Silent Watchers, 
by Bennett Copplestone. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$2. The Sub, by “Taffrail.” George H. Doran 
Co. $1.35. Under Sail, by Felix Riesenberg. 
Macmillan Co. $2.50. Skipper John of the 
“Nimbus,” by Raymond McFarland. Macmil- 
lan Co. $1.50. 


The Heart of the Jungle 


HIS remarkably interesting book by the 

Curator of Birds at the New York 
Zodlogical Park recounts his search in Brit- 
ish Guiana for the site for a jungle labora- 
tory, and of the successful establishment 
of a Tropical Research Station of which he 
is now the director. The story of this 
achievement is told not merely in popular 
scientific language, but with a literary style 
that is most unusual -and entertaining. Mr. 
Peebe has made a lasting contribution to 
good literature. 

After serving in northern France as an 
aviator, he seeks the solitude and peace of 
the tropical jungle. He tells us of the sen- 
sations of flying at 8000 feet over New 
York, and likens the life of the city, viewed 
from above, to a great ant’s nest. On ship- 
board he soon gains the interested atten- 
tion of the captain and passengers as he 
grapples for the sargasso weed thru which 
the steamer plows its way. Torn by storms 
from the Central American Coast, and car- 
ried northward by the Gulf Stream, this 
seaweed is full of fascinating tropical life, 
which is temarkably protected by its con- 










Does the Work 


of Five Hand @ 


Mowers 


Ideal Pewer Lawn Mowers are 
great labor savers. Any man with 
an Ideal can easily cut as much 
grass as five hard-working men 


¢ 


could with kand mowers. Moreover, as the Ideal is designed 
with the roller as an integral part of the machine, 
is rolled every time it is cut—this keeps the turf firm, smooth 


and in-the finest possible condition. 


Cuts Four to Five Acres a Day 


The mower has 30-inch blades and with one man to guide, 
cuts four to five acres of lawn a day, on an operating expense 
Ideal is of ex- 
tremely simple design with no complicated clutches nor géars, 
All the operator has to do is to guide the machine and 


of about fifty cents for fuel and cil. The 


operate the starting and stopping lever. 


Uses Tractor Principle 


The cutting blades operate by their own traction upon 
the grcund, just the same as the blade on a hand mower 
operates. This eliminates the difficulties that are almost sure 
to occur where an attempt is made to drive the blade direct 


by power from the engine. 


Cuts Close to the Walks, Trees, Flower-beds 


and Shrubbery 


With the Ideal a man can work just as close to various 
obstacles as with a hand mower. The mower is hung at 
the front in such a manner that it turns easily and is guided 
around corners, flower-beds, trees, etc., without difficulty. 

Photo at right shows how the Ideal is quickly converted 
into a power roller by using the small castor which we fur- 
nish. Valuable feature for early spring rolling. 


Five Days Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Write for particulars of cur five day trial offer. 
Power Lawn Mowers are sold on a — guarantee of 
money on any 

properly 


satisfaction and we will willingly refund 
machine that does not prove satisfactory 
operated. 


You can secure this Ideal through your hardware dealer 
or direct from our factory. Write today for special literature, 


IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


425 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 709 Arch St, 
Chicago, Iil., 163 N. 


R, E. Olds, Chairman 


Boston, 51-52 No. Market St. 
New York, N. Y., 270 West S 


; tw ay aie 17-19-21 Temperance St. 
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or other obstacles. 
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Ideal easily con- 
verted toa power 
roller with tront castor 
which we furnish, 











ROSEHILL CEMETERY AND CREMATORY 
Rosehill Lodge, Linden, N. J., Nov. 26th, 1918. 
| teal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Gent/emen:—The Ideal Power Lawn Mower we pur- 
chased last spring has proved to be a life-saverto us, com- 
ing as it did atthe time when labor was so scarce and high. 
| It proved equal to two horses and several men, as i | 
| 


| worked up close to obstructions saving much hand work 
| in this way. Yours very truly, F. L. HOWARD, Supt. 


| TOWN OF ARLINGTON—SCHOOL DEPT. 
Arlington, Mass., Nov, 27th, 1918. 
| Ideal Power Lawn Mow er Co.. Lansing, Mich. 
Gentlemen:— We have found our Ideal Power Lawn 
Mower very satisfactory indeed. It is a great labor- 
saver and we would not want to clo without it. 
| Yours very truly, G. C. MINARD, Supt. 


JOHN L. BROCK 
| Trenton, N. J., Nov. 27th, 1918. 
Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., Lansing, Mich. | 
Gentlemen:--1 have about three acres of lawn to cut. 
Thanks to the Ideal Power Mower, my lawn looked much 
| better this summer than it ever has before. I believe | 
much credit i. due to the roller attachment. In my judg- 
ment, It would require at least four men with ordinary 
hand mowers to do the same amount of work as 1 am 
getting out of my Ideal. 
Yours very truly, JOHN L. BROCK. 
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AMAZING 
SUIT OFFER! 


‘THS $27.50 suit only $17.50. 
CUT TO YOUR INDIVIDUAL 


MEASURE—tailored with all the skill 
and otyie that only the best custom tailors can 


give. Finished with hi ~s - grade trimmings 
and linings — =: kind that wear and give 
satisfaction. ial proposition to in- 
troduce to ~e- oend ers of this magazine the 
4 wonderful values offered by our system 
of tailoring. qotaing else like it—no 
value to eq 


Save $10 On Every 


We have no agents, no dealers, no 
Suit traveling oh catalog is our 
only representative. Our plan saves 310 
or more on every suit and Fives you individuality 
in ) our dress. wonderful selection of fancy wool 
x7 tee coosinanae 3 ona all-wool BLU 
T UNHEARD-OF LOW PRICES. 


Send Only #322 


and your measurements, with cloth selection 
made from our catalog. We will make the suit to 
your measurements and you pay balance on arrival— 
we paying all transportation charges. So confident 
we are that we can pipes you t + A we ask .s 
that you make a trial of our system; t you learn 
aot | itis to me your own oo and save 


money on every suit. We take all the risk, you 
mone tor ben is our guarantee : Complete satisfaction 
or all money refunded. 


CATALOG FREE 


anu identify hie special 


Bernard-Hewitt & Company 
424-434 S. Green St., Desk H-252, Chicago, Ill. 






















Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs’ 

or pads MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
py the broken ap together as you would 
a_ broken limb. salves. No lies. Durable, 
me Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 

6. pepente, Catalog and measure blanks 
4, free. Send mame and address today. 
Cc. E. BROOKS, 





490F State St., Marshall, Mich. 

















cealing coloration. As the water grows chil- 
ly this life drops off; and finally the weed 
itself dies and sinks into the depths of the 
ocean. Mr. Beebe especially enjoys the 
Crow’s Nest for its unhindered views, but 
on peaceful days he lashes himself to the 
anchor, close to the waves, where he 
watches the foam and the flying fish. 

In Guiana the heart of a naturalist is 
glad, for here is the home of the rarest of 
birds and animals. Along the seashore there 
are ever changing vistas of brilliant colors, 
while in the dim, cool depths of the jungle 
a new world of life awaits discovery. Mr. 
Beebe describes his trip along the Pomeroon 
road with its rare trees, its gorgeous flow- 
ers and birds, and tells us of the jungle 
which closes in about one until finally the 
dark tidal road of the river is reached. 
His sketches of native life are illuminating 
and unusual, revealing a point of vicw 
which is quite the reverse of that of a dry 
and narrow. scientist. 

The search for a site in close proximity 
to the jungle and at the same time con- 
venient to civilization was successful and 
the Kalacoon laboratory was soon in full 
operation. Mr. Beebe’s work is not merely 
to collect specimens, but to study carefully 
life in its natural environment. He is in- 
terested in demonstrating that scientists 
from this country may carry on research 
work in the tropics without impairment of 
health and with reasonable economy. The 
enterprise was encouraged by Colonel 
Roosevelt, who visited the station and had 
many interesting walks and talks with the 
author. 

The cutting of a trail from the labora- 
tory, thru an almost impenetrable tangle 
of recent growth, to the primeval jungle, is 
vividly described. Other chapters recount 
the thrilling capture of a great bushmaster 
snake for the New York Zodélogical Park, and 
give the details of a fierce battle by army 
ants which attack everything living in their 
path. On one occasion Mr. Beebe watched 
for a week the changing bird life that fed 
on the berries of a single wild cinnamon 
tree. To enliven his homeward voyage, he 
gathered four square feet of jungle mold 
into a bag, finding within it a thousand 
visible organisms. You have never read so 
effective a description of night in the jungle 
with all its weird mystery and poetic 
charm. All readers of this delightful volume 
will look forward expectantly for the ac- 
count of Mr. Beebe’s travels in the East 
Indies, in Ceylon, and among the Hima- 
layas. LeRoy JEFFERS. 


Jungle Peace, by William Beebe. Henry Holt 
& Co. $1.75. 


Anglo-Saxon Supremacy 


ILLIAM S. HOWE in his War and 

Progress takes a wider and more in- 
dependent view of international problems 
than is customary. From his experience in 
the American Consular Service in China 
he is especially concerned with the impor- 
tance of maintaining Anglo-Saxon inter- 
ests in Asia and the Pacific. The complete 
victory of the Allies is a vital necessity 
but in order to effect the overthrow of Teu- 
tonism it is necessary to understand where- 
in its real strength lies. This leads the 
author to criticize certain popular delu- 
sions such as the following: 

The first three months of the war, for which 
the Germans were undoubtedly far better pre- 
pared than the Allies, were, in the larger sense, 

a colossal German failure. The remaining period 
= to the present has seen them marching from 
one tremendous success to another. The handicap 
of the German was soon overcome; he paused, 


took breath, and has continued to draw away 
ever since. 


The same specialization, the same scientifie 
spirit, the willingness to study each case as a 
separate problem and fit measures to it, rather 


than hope it will fit in with accustomed meth- 
ods, which were giving Germany gradual control 
of the industrial markets of the world, were 
what proved her salvation in time of war. The 
very high level of German education in all 
stages has done far more to win her the war 
than most of the immediate preparations in the 
way of armaments. 


In general, then, it may be stated that the 
primary cause of the German success has been 
their collective system combined with high in- 
dividual ability and efficiency within the system, 
the whole cemented and preserved by a deep 
Patriotism of obedience. 


War and Progress, by William S. Howe. Le Roy 
Phillips, Boston. $1. 


Another Sidelight on Socialism 


HE war seems to have made altogether 

kaleidoscopic the once orderly pattern 
of socialism. It is a far ery from the rigid 
principles laid down by Karl Marx to pres- 
ent-day discussions of the so-called social- 
ists. But this disintegration—or reclassi- 
fication—is illuminating, not only to the 
Socialists, but to us all. One product of it 
worthy of attention is Americanism and So- 
cial Democracy, by John Spar~o, formerly a 
leader of Socialists in the United States, 
now the exponent of a new party, the Na- 
tionalists, who seek progress along the basic 
principles of socialism, but repudiate its 
petty political tyranny and pro-German 
leanings. Mr. Spargo’s book is particularly 
clarifying in the distinctions it makes be- 
tween Socialist party and Socialist prin- 
ciples; it is full of thought-provoking state- 
ments; but it fails to make convincing any 
constructive political program of the 
Nationalists. 


Americanism and Social Democracy, by John 
Spargo. Harper & Bros, $1.50. 


With Those Who Wait 


O the many friends Madame Huard 

won for herself by her two previous 
war books—“My Home in the -Field of 
Honor” and “My Home in the Field of 
Mercy”—this, her latest volume, will 
bring no sense of disappointment. It lacks, 
to be sure, the thrilling and ravid move- 
ments which characterized the others, but 
for this we are, by the title, prepared. 
With Those Who Wait is a picture, or to 
be more exact a series of pictures, of the 
way in which the mothers, wives and 
sweethearts, the fathers and children of 
the soldiers of France met and adjusted 
their lives to the almost unbelievably diffi- 
cult conditions created by the war. Madame 
Huard writes only of those French cities 
and villages with which she is personally 
familiar, yet these, indeed, bear names 
with which to conjure: Paris, Soissons and 
the countryside about her own chateau, of 
which she says: 

That very country whose obscurity was our 
pride has become an open book for thousands of 
eager enemies and allies, while on the lips of 
every wife and mother from Maine to California 
—7 Wood have become words of fearful por- 

Tt. « « « 

And if Belleau Wood, what of Chateau 
Thierry, which she portrays in enlightening 
detail? 

Madame Huard’s style is always grace- 
ful, and this last book is peculicrly stamped 
with her two especial gifts—the knack she 
has of making the reader feel himself one 
of a chosen circle of inmates, and that fine 
choice in the selected incident which opens, 
as with some charmed key, the vista of the 
whole. 

This is, in short, a book which we nit 
all do well to read—we who have felt in 
cold reality so little of war’s actual hard- 
ship; so few of those daily deprivations 
and discomforts difficult indeed to bear, 
and everywhere cheerfully, even greatly 


borne by those who waited in France. 


by Frances Wilson 
. George H. Doran & Co. $1.50. 


With Those Who Wait, 
Huard. 
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HALF A MILLION SCOUTS 


(Continued from page 255) 
scouts came from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. In effect, it said: 
“Grow grub.” 

A half million American fathers and 
mothers who had walloped their errant 
offspring for failure to weed the onion 
patch stood aghast at the rush for hoes 
and the demand for garden plots. “Every 
Scout to Feed a Soldier” was the slogan 
on every boy’s lips. Scout gardens sprouted 
in window boxes in crowded city streets, 
scout farms grew green with acres of pota- 
toes, beets and beans. The Reserve Officers 
in Washington smiled grimly as their golf 
links in Potomac Park were furrowed by 
tractor plows and received the seed from 
which grew a $10,000 crop of Boy Scout 
corn. 

Every scout endeavored to enlist nine 
other persons in the gardening campaign. 
It was not so easy a task as it seemed. ; 
The first who filled his list found his neigh- » Zz Mis. cage 
bors already engaged in planting, and he sie alt Vriace 


was compelled to write to acquaintances in 











distant states. He enrolled a girl in Florida, 
a family of three boys in South Carolina, 
a youth in Kentucky, three children in 
Pennsylvania—eight. He was almost at the 


end of his resources—but not quite. He 

found a box, filled it with loam, spent a 

dime for two packets of seed, put the outfit O rr 

in a rowboat, pulled four miles to a light- 

house on a small and barren rock in the 

middle of Long Island Sound, and initiated 

the keeper’s eight-year-old son into the The Same Food Value 


Honorable Order of Grub Growers. 


When the crops began to appear a diffi- Measured by Energy Units 
sulty arose. The directness of boyhood de- . ; 
canoe Gat every peck of peas and every The 32-cent package of Quaker Oats contains 6,221 calories of 
mess of greens should be delivered forth- energy. And foods, as you know, are now measured by calories. 
with to the soldier for whom it was Note what a bulk of some foods it takes to equal that single 
grown, There was some supprest disap- package. That is, to supply the same energy value. 


pointment when it was learned that, ex- 
cept in cases of quantity production, the 
method by which the scout was to feed his 
soldier was by eating the stuff himself, thus 
saving the local merchant from handling 





53 Cans of Tomatoes 
Or 21 Cans of Peas 


goods transported in cars which were need- Or 50 Large Potatoes 
ed to carry foodstuffs from the great farm- It Equals Or 750 Oysters 
ing districts. ° 

“Oh gee!” exclaimed one scout, as the In Calories p ii -" 
intricate system was at last made plain to r ounds rer 
him, “why didn’t I grow peanuts instead Or 89 Eggs 


of navy beans!” But indirect as the method 
was, thousands of soldiers fared well be- 
eause of the scout with the hoe. 


When the first Liberty Loan campaign Compare the cost on this same basis and the difference is amaz- 
was launched, William G. McAdoo, Secre- ing. See table below. 


tary of the Treasury, requested the Boy : 
Scouts of America to lend a hand, It was Note that meat foods, fish and eggs average ten times Quaker 


Or 9 Pounds Veal Cutlets 














: : 
an untried field, bond selling, but the Oats’ cost for the energy they y ield. : 

scouts, thra their national erganiantion, But the difference is greater still. The oat is a better-balanced 
were quickly trained for the work. They food. It is more nearly a complete food. For people of all ages, it 
secured subscriptions amounting to $23,- is called “The Food of Foods.” 

000,000. Using the experience gained in| |] ° Note these cost comparisons, based on prices at this writing. 
the first campaign, they raised in the second Consider them in your breakfasts. Ten people can be fed on Quaker 
drive a total of $102,084,000 in 533,820 Oats at the cost of feeding one on meats. 


separate subscriptions. 


Local Liberty Loan committees felt that 
some business men and concerns which ° 
should have subscribed thru other chan- Cost Per 1,000 Calories 
nels had saved their subscriptions for Quaker Oats * ‘ 5 cents 
scouts. Objections were raised. The Boy “ 


Scouts, to show that their only desire was meer og = a oa 
to render needed service, proposed a new eal Cutlets oe 57 


plan for the third campaign. They offered Dried Beef " : 70 “ 
to serve as “gleaners after the reapers,” Salt Codfish - - 78 “ 
soliciting no subscriptions until the last Fresh Halibut - ‘ 53 “ 
few days, after all other committees and 














organizations had covered the field. This The Exquisite Flakes Hens’ Eggs - ae bias 

time they brought in 669,553 subscriptions 

totaling $81,540,600. it Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—30c to 32c 
Local committees had wider latitude in . 

the fourth Liberty Loan drive and no uni- Except in the Far West and Soath 

form national plan could be used by the Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 


Boy Scouts. Conforming to thé regulations 
in each city and town, they rolled up a 
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Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind: Develop 
yore literary gifts. Master the 
of self-expression. Make 
jou spare time profitable. 
ju 


rn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
‘ing, Versification, Journalism, 
ith Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein aity by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lipp ig and 
a staff of literary experts. Siaeninn criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a. week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
| Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 
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total which, when the final reports are all 
in, promises to aggregate $150,000,000. 

Just as a side line, the Boy Scouts sold 
over $20,000,000 in war savings stamps 
for the Treasury Department in 1918, and 
are still hard at it. 

Seasoned fighters these Boy Scouts are 
now. They knocked out a deal of Hun 
propaganda by carrying direct to the homes 
of the American people millions of copies 
of official statements concerning the war, 
issued by the Committee on Public In- 
formation. Their work is said to have estab- 
lished a record in house-to-house distribu- 
tion. 

A genuine scouting job was offered when 
the War Department’s stock of walnut 
lumber ran low. No more walnut forests 
were to be found, but gun stocks and air- 
plane propellers were needed in increasing 
quantities. There were only isolated trees, 
widely distributed. 

The scouts were given a description of 
the tree and told what size trees were 
wanted. Instruction was given in locating 
and mapping the standing timber. They 
discovered and reported to the War De- 
partment trees which, reduced to sawed 
lumber, would yield 20,758,660 board feet, 
or 5200 carloads. 

The last big job undertaken before the 
armistice was signed was the collection of 
material—principally peach pits—to be re- 
duced to carbon for the respirators of gas 
masks. The pits were gathered in recep- 
tacles on street corners, combed out of the 
long grass of the orchards, dried, sacked, 
and shipped by carloads—over one hundred 
carloads before the hunt was called off by 
the signing of the armistice. 

One sleuthly scout followed a fruit huck- 
ster for half a day, arousing the curiosity 
and critical comment of his troopmates, 
who were sure that no huckster would 
donate good, ripe peaches for the sake of 
saving a pit. The next day it was discov- 
ered that the scout had noted the addresses 
of the peddler’s customers and called after 
the fruit was eaten to collect the “leavin’s.” 

These are but some of the man-size tasks 
laid hold of by Boy Scouts. They, too, 
fought to make the world safe for democ- 
racy. Thruout the war the Boy Scout has 
been a fighter. With envious eyes upon his 
brother oversea, he has fought heat, 
fatigue, potato bugs, the desire for play, 
the love of sugar. Many whole troops denied 
themselves all candy for the duration of 
the war. That means a lot to a boy. 

And the Boy Scout is plugging right 
along. “The war is over, but our work is 
not,” is the slogan immediately adopted 
upon the signing of the armistice. They 
have not been demobilized. They are ready 
for whatever service Uncle Sam calls for. 

What is the secret of the success of this 
great movement? Man-leadership. The 
scoutmaster: is the backbone of the Boy 
Scout movement. In England before the 
war the Government would not permit 
scoutmasters to join the army, so impor- 
tant was their work considered to be. Our 
own War Department has issued an order 
calling the attention of officers and en- 
listed men upon their discharge “to the op- 
portunities afforded them for further serv- 
ice to their country, by the Boy Scout 
movement.” Here is something that chal- 
lenges a man. There are somewhere around 
eight million boys in the United States of 
scout age. The country needs to have more 
of these boys under scout training. Be- 
tween three and four hundred thousand 
are not enough: they should run into the 
millions. And there are plenty of men of 
the right character, to jump in and handle 
this national problem as scoutmasters. It’s 
the best thing yet discovered for keeping 
men young. 
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- Putting a Fortune 
At Your Tongue’s End 


How Business Men Are Finding New Power Through Effective Speaking 
and Are Talking Their Way to Better Work and Bigger Incomes 


T was my first morning on the new 

job. Of the many fresh impressions I 

received that day, one in particular will 
stay with me always because of its actual 
horror. 

“This is Mr. Welton, Mr. Cole,” said my 
new chief as a man of some forty years of 
age and decidedly good appearance entered 
the private office in answer to the presi- 
dential buzzer. ‘Welton has been with us 
for twenty years and will be able to show 
you over thé place from top to bottom. 
When you are through come back to my 
office.” ; 

Twenty years with the firm and still 
answering buzzers? Twenty years of 
steady work to finally act the part of office 
guide on occasions? There was something 
very much wrong here. If Welton had 
been a different sort than he looked to be 
I should have thought nothing of it, but he 
impressed me at first as of big calibre. He 
kad as much the appearance of an execu- 
tive as my new employer. Could it be 
that Welton represented the firm’s attitude 
towards its men? This thought staggered 
me, and as I looked at Welton I could think 
of nothing but his twenty years of minor 
duties. It was enough to horrify any man 
of ambition. 

Welton was speaking. I became fully 
aware of it when I heard the words, “Per- 
haps I didn’t make myself clear.” I apolo- 
gized and asked him to repeat his last re- 

mark. I had heard 
r it well enough but 
it hadn’t seemed to 
convey its meaning 
to me. He went 
back and tried to 
explain the thing 
again. At the end 
I said I under- 
stood. Privately I 
determined to have 
somebody give me 
the facts later. 

We went through 
the place thorough- 
ly, Welton beside 
me, talking contin- 








FREDERICK HOUK LAW 


As edueator, lecturer, | ually, interrupting 
executive, traveler and himself after every 
authcr few men are so . 


sentence or two to 
say “Perhaps I 
didn’t make myself 
clear” or “What I 
mean to say is,” 
and forty-five min- 
utes after I had 
left the president’s 


well equipped hy expe- 
rience and training as 
Dr. Law to teach the art 
of effective 
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By STANTON COLE 


' 

probably noticed his Wweakness—his . inabil- 
ity to make himself oo no matter how 
many words he uses. rankly that’s why 
he hasn’t progressed. He’s had any number 
of chances,—on the road, Chicago repre- 
sentative, manager of one of our southern 
districts,—and after each opportunity he 
has come back here to do about the only 
work he can do. 

“If there is one thing more universally 
needed than another by business men to- 
day,” he continued, “‘it is the ability to talk 
well,—to stand on their feet and express 
themselves clearly, 


forcefully and con- 
vincingly. Instances of this are every- 
where. Welton is simply a “horrible ex- 


ample” of how seriously the lack of this 
quality can keep a man back. Right here 
in our firm we have equally impressive 
proof of the power for advancement in the 
faculty of effective speaking. I could name 
you a dozen men of my acquaintance who 
have talked their way into better work and 
bigger incomes and who will go further yet 
before they are through. To speak well, if 
only in conversation, is to multiply the 
power of every natural ability you have. 
It is the one thing that will put your per- 
sonality across. 

“There ought to be a course of instruc- 
tion in business talking. Oratory and elo- 
quence are out of place in business but 
effective, straight-away speaking is needed, 
and the man who learns the secret of it has 
a fortune at his tongue’s end.” 

In the days that followed I thought a 
good deal about this advice. I could not 
claim to be much more than average as to 
speaking ability. I could remember many 
an occasion on which I had turned back to 
explain myself, responding to a mystified 
look on the faces of my hearers, and I had 
suffered the usual embarrassments that 
come to young men when they are asked to 
“say something” at a business or social 
gathering. What I had heard and seen 
was enough to start me on a still hunt for 
a way to proficiency in talking. And I 
didn’t stop until I found it. 

Dr. Frederick Houk Law, A.B., A.M., 
Ph.D., educator, executive and author, at 
present lecturer in English in New York 
University, after years of experience in 
both the principles and practice of public 
speaking has prepared a course, “Mastery 
of Speech,” for the very ptirpose of teaching 
men the extremely necessary accomplish- 
ment of sure-footed, practical speaking. 
Its application is so commonsense and easy 
that its usefulness made itself felt with me 
after only one evening’s study of the course. 

There is a right way and an effective 
way to say everything whether in business, 
in professional work or socially. Dr. Law 
has taken the subject of speech and re- 
duced it to fundamentals, showing men the 
way to talk,—something that all of us think 
we can do but very few of us really can do. 

It was not until after I had talked my- 
self into a raise in salary—thus proving 
the value of “Mastery of Speech” to my 
satisfaction,—that I told my chief about 
the course. 

“Wish Dr. Law had done it ten years 
ago,” he said and promptly subscribed for 
the course himself. Shortly after he had 
twenty-five subscriptions to “Mastery of 
Speech” entered in the names of as many 
men who were working under him. Welton 
was one of them, and as I write. Welton 
at his own request is getting ready to 





tackle “the road” again. He'll make good 
I know. The world’s respect and, inci- 
dentally, the world’s money goes to the man 
who, when it is his turn to talk, speaks 
effectively. 


eases 

Probably the most remarkable thing 
about Dr. Law’s Course, “Mastery o 
Speech” in eight 
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Street, Providence, R. I. 
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the world to gain— 
the power of successful, effective, speaking. 
FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Book Division, Dept. L, 119 West 40th Street, New York City 


Please send me Frederick Houk Law’s 
of Speech,” a Course in Business ‘Talking and Public 
Speaking, in eight lessons. I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5 in full payment. 
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THE INVESTMENT OUTLOOK 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


N the year 1918 corporate financing 
[suterea a very large decline in com- 

parison with the year previous, the de- 
crease being largely accounted for by the 
vast total of Liberty Bonds sold by the 
Government for war purposes as well as on 
account of the restrictions placed on se- 
curity issues. In pre-war times, financing 
amounting to a billion dollars a year was 
considered quite a respectable figure, but 
after the beginning of the war, with large 
foreign loans being placed with American 
investors, there seemed to be no limit to 


the amount of bonds sold here. The listing. 


of bonds on the New York Stock Exchange 
by no means gives one a true impression 
of the extent of financing by governments 
or corporations in this country, but it does 
convey an idea for comparison’s sake which 
cannot be overlooked. In 1915, bonds listed 
amounted to nearly $650,000.000, in 1916 
there was an increase to $1,800.000.000, in 
1917 the amount was $1,388,000,000, while 
in 1918 there was a sharp decrease to about 
$412,000,000. Liberty Bonds have not been 
included in this compilation because they 
are regarded as extraordinary financing. 

It has been predicted that we are about 
to witness an era of great financing, the 
greatest the country has ever seen outside 
of the abnormal war finance era. Not only 
will funds be needed to retire maturing 
loans of foreign governments, but those of 
our own corporations which it has been 
estimated will amount to over $750,000,000 
from the first of February. to the last of 
June. The reconstruction of our industrial 
forces will create a great demand for new 
capital for industries and railroads. Lead- 
ing railroad executives have stated that the 
railroads of the country will require about 
a billion dollars a year for several years in 
order to place them in a condition to handle 
the growing business of the country effi- 
ciently and expeditiously. 

Corporate financing in 1918 was in part 
retarded because of the uninte'ligent finan- 
cing of the railroad problem by the Gov- 
ernment railroad administration. Its pol- 
icy was to prohibit railroad corporations 
from paying liigh rates for money required 
for retirements or new construction and 
then to refuse to finance the railroads at 
low rates from Government funds which 
were being borrowed at 4} per cent. The 
railroads were forbidden to pay much over 
6 per cent for money when the Government 
was paying several times normal prices for 
railroad equipment for account of the rail- 
roads, much of which the roads did not re- 
quire and in some cases refused to accept, 


and double the wages of normal times to 
thousands of railroad emp'ovees. This lack 
of coéperation between the Government and 
the railroads has had a great deal to do 
with the uncertainty in industry which has 
become so prevalent all over the country 
and with the strikes and closing down of 
factories which have been a natural con- 
sequence. If the Government had inau- 
gurated a policy of large expenditures, at 
properly regulated, prices, on railroads and 
publte works/ we, would have no problem of 
unemployment, ho problem of what to do 
with thereturning goldiers. 

In Spite-of thesé conditions. there seems 
to be a great deal of money seeking invest- 
ment. The market was sounded in Decom- 
ber of last year with the offering of $20,- 
000,000 Liggett & Myers Tobacco 6 per 
cent notes which were sold on a 6} basis, 
and $9,850,000 Kansas City Terminal Rail- 
way 6 per cent notes which were sold on 
a little over a 6 per cent basis, and offer- 
ings continued on an increasing scale until 
the aggregate of the important financing 
in January exceeded $200.000,000. This is 
at the rate of $2,400,000.000 per annum, so 
the statement that we are entering a period 
of extraordinary financing does not seem at 
all exaggerated. The next Government loan 
will undoubtedly exceed five billion dollars 
but with all due respect to the war finance 
organization, it is well to point out that the 
best authorities seem to be agreed on the 
point that it is extremely puerile to expect 
that the American public will be wil'ing to 
purchase bonds with the same spirit that 
they purchased them during the war, no 
matter what the rate may be. As we are 
entering into a period of financing when 
strong corporations are willing to pay 7 
per cent for money, it seems that if the 
Government wishes to see a five billion 
dollar loan a success, not only wil the new 
bonds have to bear an attractive rate of 
interest. but they should be made otherwise 
attractive to investors by having tax ex- 
emption features which will make them 
unusually desirable for large investors. 

The placing of large loans by the Gov- 
ernment and private corporations, if these 
loans are successful, cannot fail to be a 
stimulus to general business. The expendi- 
ture of perhaps half a billion dollars a 
month for Government or corporate pur- 
poses will be sufficient to keep industry 
busy. A spirit of real coéperation between 
capital and labor and the public will mean 
a great deal to our future welfare. If capi- 
tal receives a fair return, labor a just wage 
and commodities are so!d to the public at a 


price that will insure a continued demand 
for goods, there will be no opportunity for 
economic and industrial disturbances in this 
country. The great mass of Americans and 
foreigners residing here do not want to see 
a condition of semi-anarchy in this coun- 
try. Every man who has a hundred dollars 
invested is a capitalist and wants to see 
his savings protected. Every man who has 
a hundred dollars to invest wants to in- 
vest it safely. These facts should be a guar- 
antee that our institutions will be ade- 
quately safeguarded. 

The accompanying tabulation sets forth 
the principal financing accomplished from 
the first of the year up to the time this 
article was written. The investor will note 
that many securities afford a return in 
excess of 6 per cent which in normal times 
was a danger mark beyond which was the 
precipice of speculation. With the war and 
the greatest nations paying over 6 per cent 
for money, this gage can no longer be util- 
ized, at least not until we have normal con- 
ditions. In fact there are many investments 
which return above 7 per cent and which 
can be recommended to business men who 
ean afford by the nature of their business 
to take some risk. There was a time when 
standard railroad bonds which were legal 
investments for savings banks in New York 
were regarded as the highest tyre of bonds 
and sold at prices to yield as little as 33 
per cent. In the past ten years such bonds 
have declined as much as twenty-five points 
and while they have not lost any of their 
security the uncertainties in the rai'road 
situation have decreased their sales. Never- 
theless, there are many industrial and 
other corporation bonds which have held 
their prices better than legal railroad bonds 
and which any conservative banker can 
afford to recommend to his clients. 

This is not a time to engage in riotous 
spending or indiscriminate investment in 
nondescript oil, motor or mining stocks but 
it is a good time to invest in Government 
railroad and industrial securities including 
such standard stocks as are quoted daily on 
the prominent exchanges. Some theorists 
advise investors to try and buy when se- 
curities are low and sell when they are 
high, but in view of the difficulty of point- 
ing out the high or low levels, it is prefer- 
able to buy when one has funds to invest 
year in and year out. As long as an in- 
vestor discriminates in purchasing and has 
the advice of a reputable banker he should 
not be annoyed by fluctuations. No investor 
can make a mistake in buying for the “long 
pull” ina period like the present. 
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British Government 


Cities Service Company 
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American Telephone and Telegraph 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Brooklyn Edison Company 
Canadian Northern Railway 


Cleveland Electric Illuminating 

Cohoes Power and Light Company 
Illinois Central Railroad 

Laclede Gas Light Company 

Miami Conservancy District 

Milwaukee Electric Railway and Lighting 
New York Telephone Company 


Province of Ontario, Canada 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 
Southern California Edison 
Southern Railway Company 


The prices given are those at which the securities were offered by bankers. 
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Pebbles 


“Don’t you think her voice ought to be 
cultivated ?”’ 

“No, I think it should be harvested.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


Newark Advertiser (advertisement)— 
“Wanted, a boy to go errands and make 
himself useful. Also youth to milk and 
wash motor-car.”—John Bull. 


There was a rip-roaring Apache 
Who never could grow a mustache. 
He would howl and would swear 
Until you'd declare 
He had a most awful toothache. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


The Tragedian—I think it within my 
rights to ask for real wine in the banquet- 
ing scene. ; 

The Stage-manager—Right-o, old man. 
And perhaps you'd like real poison in the 
death scene?—Passing Show. 


“I say, Jones, I want to insure my coal- 
yards against fire. What would a_ policy 
for $20,000 cost?’ 

“What coal is it? Same kind you sent 
me last?” 

‘Ye "ag : } 

“I wouldn’t bother insuring it if I were 
you. It won't burn.”—Boston Transcript. 


“Before we were married,” she com- 
plained, “you always engaged a cab when 
you took me anywhere. Now you think the 
street-car is good enough for me.” 

“No, my darling, I don’t think the street- 
ear is good enough for you; it’s because I’m 
so proud of you. In a cab you would be 
seen by nobody, while I can show you off 
to so many people by taking you in a street- 
ear.” —Tit-Bits. 


A Yankee soldier was being shown over 
an old church wherein hundreds of people 
were buried. 

“A great many people sleep between 
these walls,” said the guide, indicating the 
inscription-covered floor with a sweep of 
his hand. 

“So?’ said the Sammy. “Same way over 


in our country. Why don’t you get a more! 


interesting preacher?’—London Opinion. 


Two facetious cockneys were passirg a 
Dublin butcher’s shop the other day when, 
seeing the owner standing at the door, they 
decided on a laugh at his expense. 

“Well, old boy,” said one of them to him, 
“according to your notice on the window 
you have cuts to suit all purses.” 

“An’ sure, so I have,” replied the butcher. 

“Well, then, what sort of a cut can you 
give me for an empty purse?” he was asked. 

“A cowld shouldher, of course.”—Chi- 
cago News. 


THE BOUR-GEE-OISE 
A Washington Square Litany 
I love the Proletariat ; 
I scorn the Bloated Plutocrat 
With all his Parasites and Toys; 
But how I loathe the Bour-gee-oise! 


That Groundling works to pay his way, 
To win his three square meals a day, 
A home, and other sordid joys. 

Oh, how I loathe the Bour-gee-oise ! 


His taste would make a Zulu blush: 
He dotes on chairs in crimson plush ; 
He has no Grasp—no Flair—no Poise ; 
Oh, how I loathe the Bour-gee-oise ! 


His attitude to Art is low; 

He likes the vulgar movie show; 

And when he laughs he makes a noise. 
Oh, how I loathe the Bour-gee-oise! 


He has no Quest—no Soul to search ; 
He sometimes even goes to church 

And takes his wife, his girls and boys! 
Oh, how I loathe the Bour-gee-oise! 


He lacks my Broad Humanity, 
My Universal Sympathy, 
My Zeal for All that nothing cloys— 
Except, of course, the Bour-gee-oise. 
—Arthur Guiterman in the New York 
Tribune. 
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Your Share 
in the Great Era of 
Prosperity 


Wire the war ended, every historic precedent points 
to a great era of prosperity for the United States, 
in which every citizen should share. 


The great lessons of thrift we have learned, both as a 
nation and as individuals, must not be forgotten. We 
should all continue to lay aside and invest a fixed portion 
of income, in peace as in war. In selecting investments, 
Safety rather than unduly large income yield should be 
the first consideration of the prudent buyer. 


Safe 6% Investments 


The first mortage bonds, safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan, and issued in $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations, 
afford you a sound and attractive investment, based on 
the nation’s permanent prosperity. Their record of thirty- 
seven years without loss to any investor, or delay in pay- 
ment of either principal or interest, is abundant evidence 
of their safety and is especially significant in view of the 
four years of war-time conditions through which we 
have just passed. 


Write today for our “Questionnaire for Investors” and 
current 6% offerings. Ask for 


Circular No. C-912 


Established 1882 
NEW YORK 
| 150 Broadway 


Derrorr MINNEAPOLIS 
Penobscot Bldg Loeb Arcade Bldg. 





San FRANCISCO 
Cocke Bldg. 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
Stravs Building 


PHILADELPHIA 
Stock Exchange Bld. 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 
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SAFE 


Present and future soundness 
make Iowa First Farm Mort- 
gages end First Farm Mortgage 
Bonds the ideal security at a 
time when industrial invest- 
ments are subject to extraor- 
dinary fluctuations. 


Send for “Iowa Investments’’ 1552 


BANKERS 
MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 




















| C$ 000000 IN Sender 


| Chicago Office, 208 S. La Salle St. 








TOME ESTABLISHED 1865 TEL # 


One of the Best Industrial 
Investments Ever Offered 
6Y,% to 67% 


First Mortgage Bonds of 
$500 and $1,000 denomina- 
tions. 

Assets nearly five times en- 
tire loan. 

Annual net earnings in ex- 
cess of 50% amount of 
bond issue. 

Business well established and 
output largely sold ahead. 
Product is one of our most 

important necessities. 


Send for circular No. 1023AB 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Liberty Loans 


New folder containing: 


1. Complete descriptions 
of original and con- 
verted issues. 


Tables showing yields 
afforded by each issue 
at a wide range of 
prices. 


Useful and convenient. 


Will ke furnished upon 
request for I-99. 


The National 
City Company 


National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 43rd Street 


Correspondent Offices in 35 
Cities 
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we have been paying our customers 
it returns consistent with conservative 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
tuere are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $623.60 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














heretofore opposed to socialistic in- 

surance schemes, the legislators of a 
number of states are now advocating the 
enactment of compulsory and monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation laws, taking the 
one now in force in Ohio as a model. 

It is not my purpose at this time to dis- 
cuss the various features of that law, nor 
is it essential to the object in view to 
refer more than briefly to one of them— 
that which excludes competition. Work- 
men’s compensation insurance is a state 
monopoly in Ohio. No insurance company 
may write that line of business there. 

The advocates of that system defend it 
with two principal reasons: First, the 
benefits to be sought by those who need 
workmen’s compensation insurance are of 
such a nature that they do not consti- 
tute a proper source from which to furnish 
investment returns on private capital; and, 
second, by monopolizing the business, the 
state can conduct it at very much smaller 
expense than can the private companies, 
Emphasis is placed on the savings made in 
the matter of agents’ commissions, an ex- 
pense which the state does not incur. 

The reasons are more plausible than con- 
vineing. Let us take the first in its con- 
centrated form: it is wrong to pay divi- 
dends on an enterprize which makes a 
monetary reparation for time lost by work- 
ingmen who have been disabled by injury 
or disease. 

Is the reasoning sound? Do all the com- 
modities which laborers buy go to them at 
net cost—that is, devoid of profit to those 
who furnish them? If they do not what is 
there in the commodity of insurance that 
is peculiarly adapted to labor’s daily needs 
that raises it out of the common class of 
things? 

Why should not those who work with 
their hands be protected against profit- 
makers in other lines of business? These 
are not the only poor in the mass of the 
population. There are millions of men and 
women in this country who cannot by occu- 
pation qualify for thé benefits of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, whose in- 
comes are never greater, and very often 
smaller, than the industrial and other work- 
ers who do so qualify. 

But returning to profits made in some 
lines of business on the patronage be- 
stowed by working people, consider under- 
takers and grave makers. Misery in its 
most poignant form enters the working- 
man’s home with death. The creature he 
loved must be laid away in the bosom of 
the universal mother. The dear clay must 
be prepared, shrouded, encoffined and en- 
hearsed. Should profit be made on this mis- 
ery and grief? 

Are we sincere, are we fair, when, cry- 
ing out for help, in begging for services we 
cannot render ourselves, we reproach as 
wicked those who, organized on a business 
basis for that purpose, perform that serv- 
ice for us and brand the system as one 
which makes profits on human sorrow? 

While men cannot live by bread alone, 
they cannot live at all without it. Wherein 
are the profits of the insurance company 
more illegitimate than those of the baker, 
the miller or the farmer. Here is the prime 
necessary of human existence. If there is 
any single ob’ect made by man that is 


U ieee the whip of organized labor, 


STATE INSURANCE MONOPOLY 
AND ITS DANGERS 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


sacred, it is bread. And yet millions of 
people make money producing it and tens 
of millions of workers pay profit to them. 

Now we come to the feature of monopoly, 
the plea for which I regard with less re- 
spect than that which constitutes the first 
reason mentioned. Why? Because it is pal- 
pably false. 

It comes to this: the state is so sure it 
can render the working people better serv- 
ice, at less cost in the line of compensation 
insurance than can private insurance com- 
panies that it will not permit the latter to 
compete with it. 

Does that sound sane? 

If you knew you owned the patent on 
the best mouse-trap that was ever put to- 
gether, and you could sell it for a smaller 
price than any other in the market, would 
you care how many competitors you had? 

But if you had one of the poorest and 
one of the most expensive to make, would 
you not like it if some power so manipu- 
lated conditions as to run the others out of 
the market? 

Perhaps you would not, because you are 
a single human being with a soul; but 
monopolists have no souls and they do. 

“As a man-to-man, square deal, fair- 
play proposition,” asks Edson S. Lott, 
president of the United States Casualty 
Company of New York, an accepted au- 
thority on the underwriting, economic and 
juristic principles of workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance, “if a state insurance fund 
can, on its merits, get and hold business 
in competition with private stock and mu- 
tual insurance, why is a lawmaker justified 
in giving it a monopoly? Why restrict the 
number of bidders to one? If the state 
could not take away your business in com- 
petition, would you think the lawmakers 
were fair if they took away your business 
and gave it to the state?” 

In the institution I have described, we 
have the first real experiment of govern- 
ment insurance in this country, the State 
Fund of Ohio, conducting the business of 
workmen’s compensation insurance. There 
are several others, including that operated 
by the United States for the benefit of sol- 
diers and sailors, but they are not com- 
pletely socialistic, for none of them are 
both compulsory and monopolistic. 

Will the desire for this system grow and 
eventually include all forms of insurance? 

I am compelled to admit that within 
the last twelve months the idea has made 
some progress. Whether this drift toward 
socialism is one of the effects of the world 
struggle and will cease when the peoples 
settle back into a more normal state, or 
whether it indicates a permanent departure 
from old customs, is difficult of determina- 
tion. Insurance is not the only interest in- 
volved. It is, however, the only one I am 
capable of discussing in connection wit) 
such a movement. While it is im~ossib’e 
and would be unseemly to dogmatize on 
such a subject, I am profoundly imprest 
with the belief that a system of nationwide 
compulsory monopolistic insurance would 
be a calamity. 

This judgment is not warped by self- 
interest, nor do I think there is an insur- 
ance man in the country whose opinion on 
the subject could be affected, for the simple 
reason that their services would be in de- 
mand even if the Government monopolize: 
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the business. All the people who under- 
stand insurance are working in it and their 
services would be necessary for years to 
come. There are thousands of people out- 
side it who think they know more about | 
how it should be run than those in it; but | 
they are all in politics. In time these ond 
groups will change places—the men with | 
knowledge of insurance will be in some} 
other lines of legitimate business, and the | 
politicians will be running the insurance 
machine. When that time arrives, it will 
mark the end of efficient insurance service. 

In fact, insurance does not respond to 
governmental management. It generally de- 
cays. Great Britain has a life insurance 
organization under the management of its 
Post Office Department, but it is a puny 
concern. Italy has a monopoly, and the 
Italian people are among the poorest in- 
sured of Europeans. 

In 1912, Wisconsin established a state 
company, called a fund to do a life in- 
surance business. It commenced accepting 
risks in 1913 and during that year issued 
239 policies for $147,500; in 1914 but 83 
new. policies for $82,800 of insurance were 
placed; the figures for the succeeding two 
years fell lower yet; in 1917 the decline 
was 80 per cent; in 1918 only 11 policies 
were issued. At the close of that year there 
were 461 policies in force for $379,700; the 
total assets were $55,676 and the actual 
mortality exceeded the expected 40 per 
cent. Nearly all well managed old line pri- 
vate companies save from 20 to 40 per cent | 
on their expected mortality. 

Recommending the reinsurance of the 
fund, Governor Phillip said in his annual 
message to the legislature last month: 

. . . The state is liable only to the extent 
of the fund and if the reserve is impaired the 
policies are not worth 100 cents on the dollar. 

The state should not continue a system of 
life insurance that does not guarantee the full 
value of the policy—in fact if this type of in- 
surance is permitted to continue I would re- 
gard it as a moral obligation on the state to 
make good any loss that the policyholder might 
sustain for the reason that the policy was sold 
by the state and that in itself should be a 
guaranty against any loss by the policyholder 
and I am certain it was accepted in that spirit. 

This fund is based upon the theory that de- 
sirable life insurance risks voluntarily seek in- 
surances. That theory is unsound—they do not 
do so. If this enterprize is to prosper and grow, 
as it must to have a normal experience, it must 
to have a normal experience, it must have an 
organization for soliciting business. If the ex- 
pense of such an organization is incurred the 
fund can offer no inducement not offered by pri- 
vately managed life insurance companies and 
fraternal societies. 

I recommend that you repeal the statute un- 
der which this form of life insurance is being 
carried and direct the insurance commissioner 
to reinsure the present policyholders in a relia- 
ble company. : 

Hundreds of millions of new insurance 
have been issued on the lives of Wisconsin 
citizens by private companies since the 
state fund was established. The state com- 
pany has not sold one thousand policies and 
it ends up its seven years of life with but 
461 policies in force for a total sum of 
less than $380,000. 

If it had possest any advantages over 
the private companies, certainly the citi- 
zens of the state would have recognized 
them with their patronage. 

In Ohio the workmen’s compensation 
proposition is different. The employer is 
first compelled to protect his employees 
against occupational disabilities and death; 
then he is compelled to use the state fund 
as the insurer, because private companies 
are not permitted to transact workmen’s 
compensation insurance. I do not hesitate 
to express the belief that, as the result of 
the proscription of the companies, employ- 
ers are paying more for the same service, 
or less for unsatisfactory service, than they 

ould get from private insurers. If this is 
hot true, then I cannot understand the re- 

















New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Abstract from the Seventy-fifth Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 31, 1918 


Total Assets . . . . . . . $89,166,637.66 


Increase, $4,617 350.51 
Policy Reserve and other Liabilities, $85,559,225.30 
Increase,  $6,429,944.89 


Surplus, Massachusetts Standard . . $3,607,412 36 





Received for Premiums . . . 


$13,319,472.34 

Increase, 
Total Income . . . .. . . $17,625,243.10 
Increase, $1,484,093.87 


$978,965.78 





Payments to Policyholders . . . $9,873,208.40 
Increase, 
Death Claims Incurred . . . . $5,869,454.76 
Increase, $2,238,813.76 

Total Insurance in Force . . . . $403,609,868.00 
Increase, $28,115,210.00 


$2,062,546.56 
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Say with flowers 








fusal of the state fund to face competition. 





FOR THE SICK ROOM 
Patronize Send flowers. They are just the thing to 
forist. brighten the sick room and cheer the sick. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh fllowers in any city or town in 
the United States and Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery service. 
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Unusual 

Investment 
Opportunities 

With the world again following peaceful 

pursuits, new financial, commercial and 

industrial developments should unfold un- 

usual opportunities to foresighted  in- 

vestors, 

It is the consensus of expert opinion that 

the United States, in the next few years, 

will enjoy unprecedented prosperity. 

This certainly should be reflected by a 

vast improvement in security values. 


Invite us to send you our fortnightly 
publication, 


Investment Opportunities 


giving up-to-date information regarding 
the effect of current events on securities. 
Get the facts by consulting data contained 
in the Slattery Library. Write for cata- 
logue 2-IN., including booklet explaining 


Dhe Fwenty Payment Plan 


LATTERY2@ 


Investment Securities 
40 Exchange Place New York 








HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 






































The secret of a youthful face will 
be sent to any woman who has 
kind S35 a a 

hasa single f facial "defect should 
know about these remarkable 


Beauty Exercises 


hich remove wrinkles, crow’s 
Feet, fill up hollows, give round- 
ness to scrawny necks, clear up 
opton skins yd restore the charm 
of girlhood beauty. No creams, 


masks, etraps, 
vibrators or other artificial means. 


Results Guaranteed 


Write for this Free Book which tells 
jast what to do to make your complexion smooth and 
iful. Write today. 


Kathryn Murray,Ine. 277 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Minois 




















Drinking Your Way To Health 


You know in a general way that milk is good for you. 
But ‘f you knew what a precious lite-giving fluid it really is 
—if you knew the almost miraculous results it produces for 

those who drink it tteddigently, you 

would be truly amazed, For anemia, 

indigestion, constipation, any difficulties 

of the stomach, liver, kidneys, heart or 

bladder, Brigut’s disease, rheumatism and 

many other iils for which physicians have 

no reliable remedy, the right use of 

mick almost invariably overcomes the 

trouble. For instance, feet and hands 

that are usually cold and clammy, become 
warm and life like a few days after beginning 
this marvelous se! f-treatment. Bernarr Mac- 
fadden, the famous physical culturist in col- 
laboration w'th Dr. Sanford Porter, the milk 
diet specialist, has written a book of priceless 
value entitled: ** The Milk Diet, How 

‘0 Use It.’” 


You May Have It Free 


Pe... ees be a revelation to you, usa 
months’ subscription for PHYSICAL 

cul LTUR RE MAGAZINE at the regular price 
of SOe ond we will mai! you the book ag once, 
PHYSICAL CULTURE MAGAZINE should 
be part of your reading every month. Iis in- 
Spirationa! articles on Health, Hyciene and 
Success Building will be of great value to you 
in many ways. To more broadly circulate 
this unique magazine, we wi'l send it to you 
for 3 months for 50c and include Mr. Mac- 
— above mentio. ed book free. Write 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO. 
119 West 40th St., Suite 1000A, New York City 











ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 


COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 


HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Sunset. By John Crowe Ransom. 
1. What is the physical point of view of the 


two people mentioned in the poem? 
Describe the view at which they look. 
How does the scene affect the girl? 
How does the scene affect the man? 


. How does the girl in the poem differ from 


many other girls? 

Explain what is meant by “her strange 
eyes.” 

If you like this poem, read Wordsworth’s 
“Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tin- 
tern Abbey.” In what ways are the two 
poems alike? 


.. Dear Barrie. By Montrose J. Moses. 


Explain every one of the following expres- 
sions, and show how every one is illustrated 
in some English text that you have read in 
school: (a) A fresh liveliness of humor; 
(b) A quaint unexpectedness of situation ; 
(c) A gentle correction of the ills of life; 
(d) An irony which tickles the fancy; (e) 
Quaint inventiveness; (f) A moment of 
supreme dramatic emotion; (g) Theatrical 
instinct. ‘ 
If you have not read any of the following 
books, read at least one, and tell the class, 
with reasons, whether or not you found the 
interesting: “Sentimental Tommy,” 
Little Minister,” “A Window in 
Thrums,” “Auld Licht Idylls,” ‘Margaret 
Ogilvy.” 


. What bonds of interest united Mr. Barrie 


and Robert Louis Stevenson? 


. What is meant by “The eternal fairy fancy 


of ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ ’’? 


. Tell the class about any of the following 


plays that you may have seen or read: “The 
Little Minister,” ‘Quality Street,” ‘What 
Every Woman Knows,” “The Legend of 

“A Kiss for Cinderella,” ‘Dear 


What are the characteristics that make a 
good play? 

How do modern plays differ from Shake- 
speare’s plays? 

What characteristics have made Maude Ad- 
ams a noted actress? 

Ye Old-Time Farm House. By E. P. 
Powell. 

For what purpose did Washington Irving 
write? For what purpose does Mr. Powell 
write? 

How does an essay differ from most other 
types of writing? 


. What characteristics make an essay excel- 


lent? 


In what ways is an essay much like a 


lyric poem? 

What is the spirit of the article? 

How does the author make his work per- 
sonal? How does he avoid making his work 
offensively personal? 

Point out examples of mild satire. 

Point out and explain at least two epi- 
grammatic sentences. 

Prove that the essay is discursive. Explain 
how the discursive nature of the essay adds 
to its charm. 

Prove that the essay emphasizes the love of 
the beautiful. 

Is the writer more to be praised for his ob- 
servation of nature, or for his love of 
nature? 

How does the writer produce the atmos- 
phere of old-time country life? 

What is the moral effect of the essay? 
Point out examples of quiet humor. 

Point out some unusually pleasing similes. 
Characterize the writer’s father. 

What makes the description of the writer’s 
mother piquant and charming? 

How much of the pleasure given by the 
article is due to its content, and how much 
is due to its style? 

Half a Million Scouts. By Armstrong 
Perry. 

Imagine that you are recruiting for the 
Boy Scouts, Plan an effective speech as an 





and Decorations—U. S. Service 
and Allies in Sik. Bunting and 
Cotton for inside or outside. 


Flas 


Quick service via insured parcel 


TE your request arrives. 
4x5-ft. “WELCOME HOME” Banner, $3.00 


L. FINK & SONS, Good Flags, 7th, ab. Market, Phila. Pa, 


Dealers—write for whoiesale prices 





ind t for prospective members. 


. The Story of the Week. 
. Give a clear account of what has been ac- 


complished at the Peace Conference. 
Imagine that you are a Four Minute Speak- 
er in a moving picture theater. Give a talk 
explaining the present condition of Ger- 
many, and the relations of Germany with 
the surrounding nations. 

Write a short composition on “Today’s Bol- 
sheviki in Russia and Elsewhere.” 


HISTORY, 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


NEW YORK CITY 


I. The League of Nations—“Organizing the 


League of Nations,” “When Dreams 
Come True,” “Planning the League of 
Nations,’ “For League Army in 
France.”’ 

Compare the underlying principles of the 
League of Nations as it is being gradually 
evolved with those which governed the Holy 
Alliance of a century ago. 


. Discuss the five propositions which Mr. Holt 


regards as settled. Which of the five, in 
your judgment, is the most important? 
Why does Mr. Holt insist on making a dis- 
tinction between “a League of Govern- 
ments” and “a League of Peoples’’? 
“There is deep rooted in the American 
heart,” says Mr. Bush, “a love of peace,” 
etc. How deep do those roots go? 

Why does Mr. Bush regard President Wil- 
son as the greatest single force in Europe 
today? How do you account for the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Wilson in this country? 

Two New Republics—‘President of 
Germany,” “The Assembly at Weimar,” 
“The Polish Elections,” “Poles and 
Germans.” 


. What are the principal provisions of the 


new German constitution? Is this new con- 
stitution anything like that which controls 
the government of Bolshevik Russia? 


. What is the relation of the new Polish Re- 


public to the other European governments? 
What form will the new Polish constitution 
probably take? 


. Why is Poland quarreling with Germany 


over Posen and with the Czecho-Slovaks 
over the Galician and Hungarian frontiers? 
Russia—“Dealing with Bolsheviki,’’ 
“Discord at Paris,” “Fighting in 
Russia.” 
What concessions are the Bolsheviki willing 
to make to the Allied Nations; what con- 
cessions do they demand? 


. Show that the “discord at Paris” is con- 


nected with the progress of Russian affairs. 
What in your judgment would be the re- 
sult of the withdrawal of Allied troops from 
Russia? of the acceptance of Japanese aid 
by the Omsk Government ? 

Labor and Reconstruction—‘What Is 
Unskilled Labor?” “International La- 
bor Laws,” “The British Strikes,’ “The 
Strikes Go West.’’ 

Indicate as clearly as you can the differ- 
ence between skilled and unskilled labor. Is 
farm labor unskilled? Are elevator opera- 
tors unskilled labor? 


. Do you agree with the following: “. .. I 


eannot think of any work . .. which I 
would unhesitatingly class as unskilled’? 
What factors have resulted in the collapse 
of the British strikes? The strikes in Seat- 
tle and other similar labor movements in 
this country? 

What relation is there between the national 
labor movements in Great Britain and this 
country and the demands submitted to the 
Peace Congress by the Commission on In- 
ternational Labor Legislation? 
Reconstruction—“The Reconstruction of 
Chaos.” 

“.. . now that the war is over... no 
reconstruction worth mentioning is under 
way anywhere,”’ etc. How do you account 
for this? 

“, . . the National Government has been 
much too precipitate in demobilizing its own 
departmental and clerical staffs.” Give some 
of the facts that justify this statement. 
Have you any facts which confirm or con- 
trovert the assertion that there has been a 
“disgraceful failure of the War Depart- 
ment”? 


. “Yet more serious has been and will be 


the failure to handle the demobilization prob- 
lem as it affects industry and social order.” 
What evidence of this failure can you pro- 
duce? 

Expansion of the United States— 
“Lower California.’ 
Indicate on a map our acquisitions of terri- 
tory from Mexico during the past seventy- 
five or eighty years. Under what circum- 
stances was each parcel of land acquired? 


. Why was Lower California not included in 


the cession of 1848? 

What are the arguments in favor of the 
acquisition of Lower California at the pres- 
ent time? Arguments against it? 





